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PREFACE. 



Most of the following chapters previously ap- 
peared in the pages of the Bengal Magazine, and 
their republication in the form of a book calls for 
an explanation, the more specially as they do not 
pretend to any merit such as would justify their 
reappearance. The only explanation, however, that 
is offered, lies in the importance of the subject, aa 
well as in the very painful conviction which the 
writer has often felt, that the claims of the culti- 
vating classes have somehow been ignored and 
unrecognized. An attempt therefore to direct the 
attention of the public to the subject will, it is 
hoped, be considered pardonable. 

The rulers of the country have never been want- 
ing in sympathy for the poorest classes of the people; 
but a want of a thorough knowledge of the country, 
as also a recognition of the all-devouring claims of 
the zemindars have rendered such sympathy to a 
certain extent ineffectual. Legislating for a foreign 
people is always a difficult task, but the difficulty 
in the present instance is aggravated by the total 
want of enlightened public opinion to help legisla- 
tion; for public opinion, such as it is in this country, 
is one-sided and partial, and would oftener mislead 
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than lead in the right direction. In advocating 
Our rights we often betray ourselves sadly wanting 
in sympathy for the uneducated millions who really 
constitute the nation. Whoever has carefully 
examined the proceedings of our asaociatione and 
the articles in our newspapers must be painfully 
alive to the truth of this remark. Rights of 
our educated countrymen to be employed in the 
higher grades of public service, rights of the leaders 
of our community to a place in the legislative coun- 
cils, rights of zemindars to exemption from all land 
impositions, — these have been frequently advocated 
and iualBted upon with vigour and eloquence ; — but 
the claims of the peasantry to be educated and to 
be represented, to be freed from the trammels (rf 
ignorance and saved from the oppression of zemin- 
dars, — such ideas have invariably emanated from 
our rulers and not from us. While legislation has 
been busy for the best part of a century in restrict- 
ing the powers of the zemindars, our press English 
or Vernacular sees no such necessity, — while legis- 
lation for the past several years has been planning 
mass education, we have been calculating the pro- 
bable loss that such a measure would infiict on 
high education. And yet high education concerns 
hardly one man in a thousand, and all that has 
been written or spoken in its favor, — all that has 
fired the patriotism of our countrymen and haS 
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tilled the columoB of our newspaperB was for the 
interest and benefit of our mao in a thousaod,— 
the daims of the remainiDg nine hundred and 
ninety-nine being ignored or forgotten ! All honor 
to the legislation vhich has disregarded such public 
opinion and has toiled for the million as well as for 
the upper ten thousand. 

It is not pretended that such a short sketch as 
this book is, can contain any new facts or any very 
detailed description of our villages. On the con- 
trary there is nothing in this book which is not 
known to the ordinary reader, or which may not 
be learnt by a few years' residence in the mofussil. 
We are not aware, however, that the measures of 
reform, pointed out in the following pages, were 
ever advocated before, and it is for these that the 
book ventures to claim a passing notice. We are 
aware we have been treading on very delicate 
grounds in advocating such measures. It is an 
unfortunate fact, — and we write this in shame and 
sorrow, — that the welfare of the country is identi- 
fied by our educated countrymen with the interests 
of the zemindars. Patriotism is another name for 
the advocacy of zemindars' rights and interests, and 
a word spoken in favor of the claims of the cul- 
tivators is regarded and branded as a certain sign 
of denationalization. It is not hoped that such 
public opinion will be at all shaken by anything we 
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may urge ; but if there be any one of our country- 
men who after a perusal of the following pages 
would rise with a wholesome doubt as to the 
souuduess of the above mentioned views enter' 
taiued by our influential newspapers, our effort has 
not been made in vain. To such we would utge 
that what we have written has proceeded solely 
from strong, earnest and painful convictions, — that 
if we have said anything wrong we are open to 
correction, — that if we have said anything un- 
pleasant to any party a stern sense of duty could 
alone have induced us to do so. 

On the other hand there are some among our 
countrymen, specially among the rising generation, 
who declaim against the zemindar! system as such, 
and would probably advocate the introduction of 
some other system. We may declare once for all 
that we do not entertain such views, and have no 
sympathy with such thinkers. Considered in the 
abstract, the system of Peasant Proprietors may 
deserve the high enconiums bestowed on it by 
Sismondi, Mill and other political economists,— but 
it is a question entirely diSerent, as to whether 
such a system would suit the habits of people and 
conditions of life as existing in Bengal. The intro- 
duction of such a system, — did even the Permanent 
Settlement allow of such a thing, — would be the 
exchange of a state of things whose defects we 
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know from the 'experience of a century, and can 
remedy, for another full of uncertain evils, which 
may possibly prove entirely uneuited to the country. 
But there is another and probably a yet stronger 
reason T?hy the zemindari system should not be 
demolished. It has been well remarked that, we 
are not made of rocks that the things which con- 
nect themselves round our habits and hearts can 
be removed like lichen, sea weed or tangle withoat 
our feeling the loss. Bengal has accepted the 
zemindari system during long centuries, our habits 
and thoughts have clung around that institution, 
our traditions and feelings are closely interwoven 
with it. The institution has become a part and 
parcel of our society, and to wring it away would 
be to convulse society at a time of profound peace. 
Opportunities do occur in the history of nations, 
and have occurred in that of Bengal, when society 
is disorganized and convulsed, and old institutions 
may be altered. But those who, in these times of 
peace, advocate the abolitioa of the most ancient 
and firmly established institutioa of the country 
by a stroke of legislation, have not sufBciently 
considered the probable consequences. It is, no 
doubt, a fact, apparent to every one except such 
as choose to close their eyes at it, that in tovne 
estates, especially in petty zemindaries and un- 
profitable Fatni hoMings, Matbote is still freely 
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collected, to a fearful extent, making, to onr certain 
knowledge, the amouot payable sometimea double 
of what is legally due as rent, — that in most zemin- 
daries Mathote ia still freely collected, — that in all 
zemindaries, probably much more, Jiban is legally 
due, is collected either by the zemindars themselves 
or by their agents as their special allowances on 
special occasions, — that zemindars still possess to 
an indefinite extent the power to oppress, harass 
and ruin their ryots in a variety of ways against 
which the law affords no redress, and that therefore 
in most places ryots are still held in a sort of 
moral servitude, and comply, without thinking of 
resistance, with the most unjust demands and orders 
of their masters. Such uncertain and even increas- 
ing exactionsj and such moral servitude make it 
simply in:ipossib!e for ryots to save anything, or to 
learn to be prudent, provident, thinking beings, or 
better their condition; and we have therefore in 
the following pages advocated the introduction of 
permanent restraints on the zemindars' powers. 
But our views on the subject extend no further. 

In conclusion we have only to remark that in 
the following pages we have had several occasions 
to dwell at length on what we have considered to 
be mistakes In English legislation in India. Kind 
friends have pointed out that it is not for a go- 
vernment officer to point out such mistakes. Our 
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thanks are due to their iDtention, but to their 
reasDoing we have but one answer to make. We 
feel confident that the British Government is 
striving honestly for the good of the people, and we 
also feel confident that the humble suggestions we 
have made with the self same object cannot there- 
fore be unacceptable. We could not give a stronger 
proof of our confidence in the good faith on the 
part of the British Government than by venturing 
to point out its mistakes where such exist. 

B. C. DUTT. 

Calcutta : ) 
October, 1874. ( 
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PEASAHTRY OF BENGAL. 



Qbnbbal Rbiubks. 
■Hi the dim* of Hit But, tia t]M Und of th* Bon. 

We purpose in the following pages to coDsider the 
proBent and past condition as well aa the future pros- 
pectfi of the Peasantry of Bengal. By Bengal we do not 
mean the entire province under the Lieutenant-Gorernor 
of Bengal, bat only that portion of it in which the 
Ben^i is spoken as the native tongue. There are many 
esaential differences in manners, customs and habits of 
living which distinguiih the Bengali peasant from the 
puasantry of Behar, Chuta Nagpur, Orissa and Assam, 
and, as our acquaintance with the people of these pro- 
vinces is slight, we shall confine onr remarks to those 
places only which are inhabited by the Bengali proper- 
ly BO called. 

The country inhabited by this race may be dracribed 
as one immense rice-field, stretching from the hills of 
Nagpur on the west to the confines of Burma on the east, 
and from the foot of the Himalayas near Dorjeeling to 
the Bay. The soil is alluvial, and the country is inter' 
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2 FBASAKTBT OF BEHOAL. 

seoted by a. netvork of innumerable rivers affording 
splendid facilities to trade. 

There are, however, some Tarieties in this apparently 
uniform rioe-producing provinoe. The province may be 
conveniently divided into the Western, the Southern, the 
Eastern and the Northern Divisions. The Weitem Division 
may be roughly taken to be the portion of the country 
lying to the west of the Hugli, known as the Burdwan 
Division. The SmUhtm Divinon includes the territo- 
ries between the Hugli and the Horinghotta known 
as the Freudency Division. The Eastern Division may 
be taken to include the entire territoty to the east of 
the Brahmaputra and the Horinghotta, and includes 
the Daoca and ChittagoQg Divisions. The Northern 
Division lies to the north of the Brahmaputra and the 
GangeB, and includes the Bajehahi and Guch-Bebar 
Diviaiona. 

Commencing with the Weitern Divition, there is to 
the extreme west a narrow strip of kiid which forms 
the boundary line, as it were, between the high hills and 
plateau of Chota Nagpnr and the low alluvial soil of 
Bengal. This small strip of land has a comparatively 
high elevation ; summer in this place is excessively hot, 
aud the enervating dampness and moisture which charac- 
terize the climate of Bengal are wanting here. The people 
too of this strip are inferior in civilization to those of 
the other parts of Bengal, and indeed consist mainly of 
semi Hiuduized aborigines. Turning eastward we at 
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oQce come to the enervating damp olimate and alluvial 
soil of Ben^ Proper. The Damoodar, the Darkeabwar 
find other rivers, annuallf overflow their banks and 
deluge a portion of the Bnrdwan DiTision. The banks 
of the Darkeehwar, however, in the present days are 
protected b; strong embankments, and attempts were 
made in a similar manner to save the country along 
the Damoodar. Such attempts, however, have now been 
given up and the embankments on the right bank 
abandoned, while those on the left are maintained. 
The effect is, that in the rainj season the Damoo- 
dar overflowB ita right banks and inundates a strip of 
country to its west about 5 miles in breadth, and a travel- 
ler who has to journey to the west of the Damoodar 
in this season sees before him a shallow and rapid 
stream, several miles in breadth, from which project houses 
and trees dotting the vast expanse of water. 

The Division of Burdwan was at one time the part 
of Bengal the moat exposed to the incursions of the Uab- 
rattaa and other predatory hordes. A century of peace, 
however, und» the British rule, coupled with the brisk 
trade in and about Calcutta, made these provinces among 
the most flourishing in Bengal; and travellers who went 
through the country a few years back gave glowing 
accounts of the populous villages, careful cultivation 
and industrious population which marked the Division 
of Burdwan, A few years' epidemic, however, has com- 
pletely changed the aspect of thiu^. Yillages have 
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been deserted or almost deserted, cultivated fields are 
tumiDg into junglee, and a foTer-striokeit population 
meets the eye of the traveller in all parts of the countiy. 
Passing farther vestward, we come to the bealttiy and 
f onrialuDg districts of the Southern Divimm knovn as 
the Frseideaoy DiTlsion. This division is something 
like a triangle in shape, the Hugli, the Honnghotta and 
the Bay forming its three sides. Innumerable branches 
of rivers issue fVom the Hngli and the Horinghotta 
and intersect the country in every conceivable direction 
before falling into the Bay. In the rainy seasoa 
aome of these small rivers overflow their banks and inun- 
date the Intermediate strips of land. The country is a 
level alluvial plain, and the climate,* as all over Bengal, 
is moist. The northern portion of this division is 
raised and exceedingly fertile, the southern part oonsists 
of the Sunderbuna, — once, ire have reasons to suppose, 
a populous country with fair towns and villages, — but 
now an untenanted wilderness and a home of the tiger and 
the rhinoceros. It is just on the borders of the Sunder- 
buns, — in a strip of country forming the boundary liue 
between the high lands to the north and the unsurveyed 
wilderness to the south— that the Bfid&, the great gra- 
nary of Bengal, is situated. Rice grows plentifully 
all over Bengal, bat nowhere in such abundance as in 
this narrow, swampy, jungly strip. The Amon harvest 
here is so exuberant that the owners of the lands can 
sever hope to reap the crops unaided, and annually 
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therefore hundreds of thoasEuida of laborers swarm to 
the B&dfl from all parts of BeDgol, find employment there 
ia the reaping seaaon, and return home after two or 
three months with a portion of the dhan naped as their 
wages. Numerous huge boats, too, come to the B&!& at 
the winter season, and loaded with dhan proceed through 
the numerous ohannels, rivers aad khals that intersect 
the country, to rice marts in the uorth. There the rice> 
is unloaded and sold, and thus the whole of Bengal re- 
oeiTos annual supplies from this great granary in the 
south. 

This great rioe-produoing tract, however, is very sparse- 
ly populated, — a fact suffioieutly explained by the fact 
that the bulk of the oultivators are non-resident, having 
their homes elsewhere, and tilling their Sonderbun lands 
by hired labor. " While a great deal of oultivation in 
the more remote parts of the Sunderbuns follows this 
method, there are in the nearer parts large settlements 
of ryots who dwell permanently near the land they have 

under cultivation 

There ie another thing to be noticed with reference to 
the dwellers in these regions, that they do not tend 
as in other places to group themselves into villages. 
Probably this is one result of their having holdings so 
large that it is most convenient to live near them. But 
whatever the cause, many of the village names on the 
map represent no sites of villages, as we usually under- 
stand a village, but represent great seas of waving paddy 
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vifh bomesteads dotted over them vhere familieB live 
appareDtlj in perfect Heolusion."* 

The EasUrn DivUwm, inoluding the DiTiaions of Daeca 
and Chittagong, preeeDta eome charaotenstic features and 
may appropriately be oalled tbe Diviaion of inundationa. 
The greater part of this Division is of allnvial formation. 
The great body of water of tho Brahmapatra which used 
to go through the Megna before, now meots tho Fadma 
at Goalundo through' what ia oalled the Jumna river. 
Loner down, the Surma, which rieeB in tho wostom ' 
mountains, joins the oombined waters of the Brahmaputra 
and the Padma (Ctangee) at the southern point of the Dacca 
District. The combined waters proaeut in the nuny 
season the appearance of a vast sea. " At this season of 
the year almost the whole of fiastem Bengal ia inun- 
dated. The eye at such a time wanders over a yaat 
espanse of water broken only here and there by arti- 
ficially raised village sites which stand ont against the 
horizon like so many ialanda. Tot all this country is most 
densely populated and may almost be designated the gra- 
nary of Bengal, "t 

The Southern portion of Bakergunj forms a part of 
the Snnderbune, but the central portion of this district 
as well as the whole districts of Dacca and Faridpur 
are among the most densely peopled places in Bengal. 
Tlie district of Baekergunj ia so intersected with rivers 
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that communicatioD ia imprsotioable except iiy rivera. A 
large portion of thia district, aa well aa Faridpur and 
some ether diBtriots, are, aa a matter of course, iiiuadated 
in the rainy season. The splendid paddy, however, of 
these districts rises with the rising water, cattle and men 
are collected in the Tillages which are usually situated 
on high sites, and looomation is possible only by 
boats shooting across this vast expanse of shallow 
water covered with a forest of exuberant paddy. Thi^ 
paddy geta ripe in winter, and is then cut and exported 
to other districts, and the Bdldm rice of Backergunj is 
coDBumed by the higher oastes all over Bengal. 

To the extreme east or ruther south-east lie the dis- 
tricts of Chittagong and Tipperah. By far the largest 
portions of these districts known as the Hill States or 
Hill Tracts are nninhahited, or inhabited only by 
a atnall number of naked barbariana living in the midst 
of primeval forests and woods. The southern part of 
Chittagong again is inhabited by Mnghs, " who fied fiDni 
Araocan when it was conquered by the Burmese at the 
close of the last century. In 1624 the English took 
Araccan, and the immigration of the Mnghs ceased ; in 
the present day the tide of emigration flows in the 
opposite direction, and large nnmbera now leave Chitta- 
gong to till the rice-fields of British Burroah."* 

Lastly, we come to the Northern Division whioh includes 

the Bt^shabi and Coooh-Behar Divisione. As ia every other 

■ BeverUy'i Census Report. 
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8 PEUAITTBT OF BBNOAL. 

part of Bengal the soil ia alluvial and forma one exteH' 
aive rice plain. The districts along tlie Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra, — vit, Coooh-Behar, Rungpur, Bogra, 
Pubna, Rajshahi and Uoorahedabad, are the moat thiokly 
populated, — Pubna and Rungpur being amoog the most 
densely populated districts in all Bengal. The Padma 
and the Brahmaputra, but apeoially the former, become 
ezceaBively atrong in the rainy season and overflow 
'tiieir banks for miles together, and often sweep away entire 
villages in their imperious wrath. There is, however, no 
suoh inundation of entire districts as in Eastern Bengal, 
though large morasses are to be found all over this 
division. 

From the natural features of the country we turn 
to the people. The maasea of the people naturally 
divide themselves into two large commuuittea, viz, the 
Hindu and the Uahommedan. The Hindu population 
forma GO'l per cent, and the Mahommedau 48-8 per cent 
of the entire population, — not of Bengal, — but of the 
territories under review ; the remaining small fraction 
oompriaing Buddhists, Chriatiana, &a. The proportion 
of the Mahommedau population is much smaller in 
Behar, Chota Nagpur, Oriasa and Assam, than in the 
distriota under consideration. We do not know if it is 
very complimentary to our nation that they have always 
been but too rendy to embrace the manners, and when 
necassaiy the religion, of the governing race. The tall, 
and somewhat thick-skulled peasantry of Behar olung 
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to their ovu reli^^on, though they were not &i from 
the capital and seat of the Moslem Empire ; but the 
Bengali changed his religion and manners fast enough 
till half the population turned Mahommedans. Nor ie 
it difficult to diaoover the sort of advantages that the; 
hoped to gain by this change of leligion. The Hindu 
religion with ita baneful and harassing caste system has 
always been oppresaive to those who, by the mere aoci- 
dent of birth, happened to belong to the lower castes. 
The Moslem ounquerors came and proclaimed the equality 
of men, and the most despised of the human race had 
only to embrace the new religion, and they would be ou a 
footing of equality with their higher caste brethren, — 
perhaps he superior to them by belonging to the ruling 
race. If the history of the people be ever correctly , 
written it will be found that it was the lower caste people 
who mostly embraced the religion of the Prophet. Large 
Bwampy districts in the east like Faridpur, Baokei^nj 
and Dacca, which at one time probably were mostly in- 
habited by low caste Hindus, now teem with Mahom- 
medan population ; and the resemblance which these 
Mahommedans bear to the Hindus in evet7 respect except 
religion, and indeed sometimes in religious matters too, 
leave no doubt whatever of the fact that they are the 
descendants not of the conquering Mahommedans but of 
the proselytized Hindus. 

We cannot help making a passing remark here about 
a similar change observable at the present day. The 
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English Government manifests no partiality for those 
who embrace the religion of the govemiag race, and so 
very few of oar countrymen have embraced the Christian 
religion. But the present Government does shower favor 
on those who learn the English language, acquire Eng- 
lish sentiments and feelings, and imbibe English opinions 
in social and other matters. The people of Bengal, as 
distinguished irom those of Behar, Oriesa &c., haye not 
been slow to perceive this, and have fast adopted the 
means of improvement afforded by our Government. The 
phenomenon of an Auglicised Hindu is to be found only' 
in Bengal In ao far aa the conversion in thought and 
ideas is sincere, it is certainly productive of good, — but 
often the appearance of liberalism is put on to prosper 
in the world, or win the respect of the governing race, 
and then the thing is downright hypoorisy. But this by 
the bye. 

We have said the Hindua and Mabommedans are 
about equal in number in Bengal Proper. Taking into 
consideration the fact that the Hindus constitute by 
far the majority of those who serve Government or oc- 
cupy the higher raaka of society, we are driven to the 
conclusion that among the peasantry the Mabommedans 
are probably larger in number than the Hindus. The 
distribution again of the Mahommedaus varies in different 
districts. Generally speaking, as we proceed from the 
west to the east, the proportion of the Mabommedans to 
the total population increases. Thus, in the extreme 
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western dUtrictH of Midnapur and Baukun, Uahom- 
medana form less tbsa IS per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. In Hugli, Burdw&n and fiearbhoom, they make less 
titan 30 per cent, and in the 24-Pergannahs they are leas 
than 45 per cent of the total population. Further 
east, in the dlBtriota of Jeasore, Foridpur, Backergunj, 
Dacca and Mymensiog, we find the Mahommedans 
numbering at between 66 and 70 per cent of the 
total population, while in the extreme eastern diatriots 
of Noakhally and Chittagong (as well aa in two other 
diatricta in Bengal, i. e. Bajshahi and Bogra) the pro- 
portion increoaea to over 70 per cent. 

It is a very widespread error among our countrymen 
to snppose that the Hindu religion does not proselytize. 
On the contrary, ever aince the Aryana came into Bengal 
it has been a main object with them to proaelytioe the 
aborigines, and large numbers of the latter have now 
entered into the ranks of Hinduism, but forming aepa- 
rate caatea of their own, aa Harie, Domes &e. Dr. Hunter 
starts a very interesting question,* vit., what proportion 
of the total population of Bengal are Hinduized abori- 
gines. To this question he gives a very imperfect answer. 
In one place he seema to suppose that all names having 
at their end the word Dig indicate aboriginal stock. This 
supposition, however, will not hold water; for all people 
of the superior castas, such as the Kajasthas, the Vaidyas 
&ts., write Dtu after their names ; and a Dutt or a Gupta 
* In hi« Anoali of Kut»l BengaL 
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writing his oame in Bengali would write it as Ddt DuU 
and Ddt Gupta. In tba aamo way th« £aivartiu are all 
J)atet, while people of very inferior castes, those who are 
apparently desceuded from the aborigoial gtook, do not 
write Ddt at fhe eud of their namoB. 

Out of a total population of nearly 37 millions of 
Bengal Proper Mr. Beverley reckons the aborigines (Sod- 
thala, Garofl iK ,) at nearly 4,00,000 and the Hinduized 
aborigines at a little over 5 milliotit. Under this last 
head he includea snoh people as the fiagdi, the Buna, the 
Ghamar and the Uuohi, tlie Ghimdal, the Dome and the 
Hari, the Kaora, the Mai, the Uehtar and many other 
tribes. Though all these are reokoned as Hindus now, 
any one, who has oarefnlly observed their peculiar modes 
of living in our villages, would have no difficulty in 
setting them down as descended from the abori- 
^nal stock. In their habits they present a marked 
contrast to the Aryans nbo, even in the worst circums- 
tances, are noted for their cieanltness of living ; and some 
vices such as intoiioation they share with the aborigines 
who are not yet Hinduized. 

Brahmans and Eayasthas are about equal in number, 
being over oae million each. Of Vaidyas there are only 
68 thousands, and including the Bhat and the Cbatri 
we have altt^ther about two and a half millions of 
people of the superior castes. We think we can safely 
set it down that these are of purely Aiyan origin. 
^e termination Dds is very easily explained. When 
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the Brahmwifl emigrated to Beogal with other Aiyana 
of inferior castes they fouad tbemselres oppoaed to the 
aborigines of the countr? who naturally enough ques- 
tiooed the superiority and the right of conquest of the 
invaders. In the wars that followed, therefore, they had 
their Aryan followers to eerre under them who 
were the D&tti and the aborigines to fight with who 
were the.;^. This snppoution is quite natural, and if 
it required any eonfirmation, such confirmation would be 
reaeived from the numerous traditions of the country 
about the Aryan origin of the Eayastbas and Yaidyss as 
also about the immigration into Bengal of those castes 
along with the Brahmans from the north-west. 

The high caste Mahommedana, those who may be sup- 
posed to have descended from the conquerors of Bengal 
and not from convert Hindus, form a very small number. 
The Pathans, Mt^buls, Syuda, Sbekhs and Jolahs amount 
to scarcely half a million. These of course do not belong 
to the aboriginal stock. 

Deducting then half a million aborigines, fire millioo 
Hinduized aborigines, two and a half million high oaste 
Hindus aud . half a million high caate Mabommedans from 
the total of nearly 37 millions, we have about 28 millions 
Still to account for. The question arises, then, have 
these 3S millions descended from the aboriginal stock 1 
Out of these 28 millions, 17 millions are Mahommedans 
(descended very probably from Hindu converts of olden 
times), and the remaining 11 milliooB are Hindoe, of 
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whom 2 millioDB are Kaibartas and the other 9 millions 
consist of a variety of Hitida oattes, none amounting 
to a milliou, and only the Goalas and Sadgopes amount- 
iug to over half a millioii each. Are theee 38 millions 
Uiuduized and Mahommedanized aborigineB? This que^ 
tiou does not admit of a definite reply. It is impossible, 
however, to suppose that the conquering Aryans should 
hare swept away from the face of the country the ouLti- 
tivators of the soil, and should have taken up that 
menial work themselves. Neither the Mahommedans nor 
any other set of oonquerorB have ever done so. The 
Hindu conquerors too were never bloodthirsty or cruel ; 
and at the time when Bengal was conquered, their first 
aeal of conquest and love of enterprise had decreased, 
and the wave of their conquest bad already spread over 
the whole of Western and Northern India. All these 
reasons lead us to suppose that the Aiyan conquerors 
of Bengal after causing their religion to he widely spread 
through the laud did not and could not exterminate 
the aboriginal tillers of the soil. It stands to reason 
to suppose that, while the brave and fierce aborigines 
retired to the wilds and fastnesses of Bengal, the weaker 
population accepted the religion of their conquerors and 
remained, as they were before, the cultivators of the soiL 
Centuries rolled on, and those fierce tribes too gradu- 
aDy became reconciled with the humane treatment of the 
conquerors, or were tempted into the conquered terri- 
tories by the greater security of life and property there 
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RTailable, or by the SouriBhing state of cultivation and 
the arts of peace there prevailing, and were thus gradu- 
ally Hinduiied. The Bagdis and Haris will be, oenturies 
hence, completely Hindna in their habits and manners ; 
and who can qneation but that the Goalas and Etubartas 
might at one time have been what the Bagdis and Haris 
evidently were, viz., aborigines I We are therefore pro- 
bably not far from the truth if we conolude that the 
28 millioQG of Bengal I^per spoken of before (if not 
Hinduized aborigines) have a large proportion of abori- 
ginal blood in their veins. 

Wo have said before that we intend to speak only of 
those provinces in which the Bengali tongue is spoken. 
These include what are known aa the Presidency, the 
Burdwan, the Bajshahi and the Dacca divisions, as well 
as the smaller diviuons of Gnoh Behar and Chittagong. 

These six divisions comprise 27 distriota and an area 
of 94,537 square miles and a total population of nearly 
37 millions according to the census taken iu 1872.* The 
density of the population varies very mncb within these 
districts. There are desolate hill tracts which own no 
human inhabitants at all, or own but few. The Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts and the Hill Tipperah, for instance, 
shew an average of 9 or 10 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Then come in hilly and barren districts like 

* the total iien of the provinces uoder the Lientenuit- 
Goveraor ol Ben^ is 213,231 equaie miles, and the total popula- 
tioD neulf 67 millionB. 
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Darjeeling; Jalpaiguri and Gacbar, which ahew an aver^^e 
of only a hundred or a hundred and fifty peraons to the 
square mile. Outlying diatriots like Sylbet and Mymen- 
Bing, Sinajpore and Maldah, ihew on an aTerage between 
three and foiu: hundred peraons to the square mile. Th« 
eouth-eaatem diatriota of Baokergunj, Chittagong and 
Noakhally as well aa some other districts, shew a popu- 
lation pf between four aud five hundred persons ; while 
moat of the old districts like Burdwan and Birbhum, 
Nuddeaand Jeasore, Rajshahi and Murshedabad, abev 
an avert^ of between five aud six hundred souls to the 
square mile. Iieaving aside hu^ towns and their neigh- 
bourhood (21 Parganaa and Hughli) this proportion is 
only exceeded in four districts, tiz Rungporo and Fubna, 
Dacca and Faridpore, the last mentioned place being 
tb^ most populous in the country and containing no less 
than 677 peraons to the square mile. 

It is not however of the entire population of 37 mil- 
lions that wo intend to speak in the future chapters. 
S^he village population, the peasantry, is our subject 
What is their aggregate number 1 General statement VI 
of the Census Report shews that out of a male popula- 
tion of over 18 millions, over 6^ millions are children. 
Of the remaining U J millions over 6J millions are des- 
cribed as actual cultivators of the soil. From this we 
may conclude that out of a total population of 37 mil- 
lions including women and children, we may put down 
20 millions as belonging to the cultivating claasea The 
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proportion of the peasantry who are not actual cultivators 
is not very large, aod we may take them at a round num- 
ber of 5 millioua. It is of these 23 milUoos then, — these 
two-thirds of the entire population of the districts afore- 
said — that we shall speak in the future chapters. 

CHA.T>TEE II. 

Thb BsNau. Ryot vndbb tbb Hihdd and Mabom- 

HRDAN fin LB. 



The man o( wnltli ud pride 
Takea np b nnoe tlut nuuij poor supplied 
The robe Uuii oispa his Umba In lUltaa al 
Bu roblMd the nejghb'iing fieldj of half 



It is not possible in the present day to correctly ascer- 
tain the condition of the Peasantry of Bengal under 
the Hindu princes of the country. No annals of those 
times have been left to us, and the labors of our antiquar 
rians are directed to the elucidation of the uarrattve of 
kings and princes, and throw do light on the condition 
of the people. Probably, however, we shall not be far 
from the truth, if we assume that the condition of the 
Bengal peasantry under Hindu kings was about the same 
as that of the peasantry of other parts of India in 
ancient times. Something too we might venture to de- 
duce from the known principles which pervade all oriental 
governments. 
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The ancient literature of ludia tells ua that the king 
claimed a sixth of the produce of land as his due. 
How this was collected, or what machinery was employ- 
ed for the trauBmiasion of this revenue to the imperial 
treaauiy, \ce do not know. There are some reasons 
to believe that the collection was made in kind, and 
judging from what haa been the immemorial practice 
in India, we may be aure that favored individutda were 
placed in charge of amall districts for the collection 
of this revenue. In all oriental goverumenta aucb per- 
sona have poaseased absolute power within their reapec- 
tive jurisdiction, have invariably extorted from the cul- 
tivator more than ia their due, have aent to the im- 
perial treaaniy often less, and Bometimes more than 
what is due to the throne, aooording aa its occupier 
might be imbecile or vigorous in bis administration. 
This is the simplest method of collection of revenue 
which suggests itself to a civilized people, and the Hindus, 
however rich in their Uterature and philoaophy, carried 
few of the practical arts of life to perfection, and least 
of all the art of government. 

Our supposition that such was the syatem of revenue 
collection under the Hindu kings of Bengal, seema to 
be confirmed by the state of things that we find prevail- 
ing under the earliest Mahommedan conquerors of Beugal. 
We find the zemiudari syatem to be a fail accompli and 
a sort of permauent institution of the land under the 
earliest Mahommedan rulers, — aud'thia could scarcely have 
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been the case vmlees the same BjBtem had preTailed 
also ia previouB times. All a priori argnroenta based 
on the peculiar charaoteristicB of the people of Beng&l 
would also lead to the same coDoIiision. With the bold 
and Belf-teliant peasantry of the North- West the sjBtem 
of village commuuities might be expected to prevail, 
and did prevail from very ancient times ; but in a country 
like Bengal where climatio and other influeDces have 
rendered the people so imbecile aod incapable of resia- 
tance, every ofhcial vested with authority is likely to 
tarn oppressive and tyrannical without evoking any active 
oppoBitiou from the people. The zemindari system, a 
system (unlike the village communities) which fosters 
oppression, is then a result of the national character, 
and has not been instituted by this or that ruler. 

These arguments and many more that might be ad- 
duced justify us in BuppoBing that a system similar to 
the zemindari system, (by what name it was called it 
does not much matter) prevailed in Bengal under the 
Hindu rulers. We are further justified in assuming that 
the supreme authority in the realm scarcely or never 
interfered with the acts and doings of the subordinate 
of&cers, — that the people virtually remained in complete 
servitude under these officers. Wheu such absolute 
powers are lodged in the hands of such subordinate offi- 
cerB, all the motives which ordinarily lead men to strive 
to better their condition are taken away from the pea- 
santry, for unless there is at least a tolerable certainty 
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of our enjoying tomorrow what we Bave to-day all abati- 
nence is folly and foresight useless. The peasaotry of 
Bengal, therefore, it may be asserted as a fact, have neTer 
deprived themselves of a siagle comfort in order to tave, 
and have always lived from hand to mouth. And yet 
among patriarchal aations, there is always found a 
feeling of reciprocal kindness which tempers the otherwise 
harsh relationship between masters and servants ; — and 
the peasantry of Bengal, though perhnps living in com- 
plete and helpless dependence on their Eemindars, were 
probably better off than one would imagine in the 
present day. 

From these conjectures we come to facta. The Pathans, 
under Bukhtear Khiliji conquered Bengal in 1203 and 
remained the rulers of the country till 1576 a. d., in 
which year the last Pathan King died, and the country 
was conquered by the Mogbuls, The system of govern- 
ment introduced by the Pathans may in some respects 
be compared with the feudal institutions of Europe.* 
The king of the country kept one or two chosen districts 
for himself and distributed the rest among his brother 
cUie&, who were bound to assist him with arms and money 
in times of war. These powerful chiefs sometimes paid 
homage to the king of the country, but whenever they 
found an opportunity, asserted their independence in their 
respective districts. Instances too are by no means 
uncommon of these chiefs electing a king on the demise of 
' Stewart's HUtory of Bengal. 
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the preceding rnler. The Hindus of the country, though 
they vers defioient in military skill, were noted for their 
Bhrewdnefls and buainess-like talents, and the rulers made 
a good use of such talents. Tbey were employed as 
zemindars to levy rent from the people ; they were em- 
plt^ed in responsible posts ; they were courted for pecu- 
niary aid in times of war. Thus the Hindu interests in 
the country were by no means small or unimportant. 
Indeed in 1385 a. d., we find a Hindu ascending the 
throne of Bengal, and his dynasty reigned for fbrty years 
without any active oppoeitiou from the Fathan Chiefs 
and Jaigirdars. 

The relation between zemindars and ryots at this 
time was that of absolute power on the one side and 
abject servitude on the other. In one word, the ryota lived 
in complete servitude under the zemindars. If the 
zemindars were kind and beneficent, the ryots fiured well ; 
if they chose to be oppressive, against their oppression 
there was no remedy. The zemindars decided all dis- 
pntes among the ryots, — they punished thieves and evil 
men and kept peace in the country, — they were virtually 
the rulers of the people. It is possible the ryots under 
such circumstances were tolerably well off, but that they 
should ever improve their circumstances or learn to save 
was absolutely impossible; and the poor ryot revenged 
himself by never saving a penny. Remaining in complete 
ignorance, tilling the land with borrowed capital, power- 
less to resist and patient under calamities, he lived in his 
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humble cottage and tilled bia fertile lands muoh in the 
way in which he lives and tills even now. The very 
seed he sows is borrowed, and oftentimes he lives on 
borrowed capital for eleven months in the year paying 
bis debts on the twelfth month, and then beginning to 
borrow again. Surely a more effective way to thwart 
the cupidity of oppressors has never been invented by 
a powerless people. Would they intrude into bis 
houses "i A mud cabin to shelter him which, if broken 
down, might be rebuilt in the course of a few days, 
a handful of com for his daily food, a couple of cows 
and a plough, a few earthen utensils and a tattered mat, 
^theae were almost all he possessed and all he required. 
And with this "he led a life of ease, he loitered and 
danced and sang. There is no Magistracy in Asia to 
prevent that."* 

Since the conquest of Bengal by the Moghuls, repeated 
attempts were made l^ the rulers to put a limit to the 
power of the zemindars, and to place the revenue of the 
country on a permanent basis. Of these repeated at- 
tempts the most renowned were those of Todar Mall and 
Murshed Kooly Eban, Todar Uall, immediately after 
hia final conquest of Bengal in IC80 a. d., made khat 
setUement with the ryots for the payment of rent into 
the imperial treasury. In making this settlement he 
was no doubt actuated by the impression that the creation 
of any intermediate agency would entail a loaa of revenue, 
• Obiemationt on Iftdia, hg a Suidaa Aere 20 j/tvt. 
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and might therefore bs diapensed with. Hov long the 
system he ioangurftted continued ve do not know for 
cerUiD, but it is not diffioult to understand that in a 
country like Bengal, aeveral hundreds of mileB from tha 
capital of Mahommedan emperors, and where the ryots 
were so nnreBisting, the zemindars would soon succeed 
in eoming to their pristine position and power. Later 
OD, therefore, we find the zemindars of the country in- 
creasing in power and importance in proportion to the 
decline of the ruling power. It would seem that in 
earlier times there were canongoes all over the pro- 
Yinces, — from the pettiest village to the capital of the 
subadar who formed an efficient check on tbe conduct of 
the zemindars and subadars of Bengal. The village 
lauiongoes kept accounts relating to harvests and rents, 
and ascertained what amount every ryot had to pay to 
his taluqdar or zemindar, and the zemindars of the days 
of Todar Mall would probably have found it diffioult 
to act ia disregard of the acoouuts of these then import- 
ant ofgoiala. In the same way the Head Canongoe at 
Uurshedabad was the Finance Minister of the provinces, 
uid uo accounts could be sent by the Subadar to the 
Emperor of Hiudostau witbout bearing the seat of tbis 
official. In course of time, however, the more centralized 
poner of the zemindars efTeoted a decadence of every 
independent institution, and the canongoes who at one 
tiue were a check on the zemindars came to sliare the 
common fate and became paid servants of the zemindars. 
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The next important attempt made to curb the power 
of the zemiadars was by the tyraDnical Murshed Sooly 
Ehau, on and before 1722 a, u. A large portion of 
the zemindars seem to have held lands not directly 
under the Subadar of Bengal, but under the Jaigirdars 
or military cbie& to whom diatriots or portions of dis- 
tricts wera assigned by the Subadar. The revenue, 
homage and military service of the zemindars were due to 
these Jaigirdars, in the same way as the homage and 
service of these iraigirdars were due to the Subadar. Mur- 
shed Kooly as Dewan of Azeem Oosbwan wanted to 
increase the revenue of the country, bnt feared a staunch 
opposition fium the powerful Jaigirdars. He therefore 
tran^erred tb& Jaigirdars to Orissa, and thus brought 
the Hindu zemindars directly under the Subadar. It is 
ea^ to imagine that this measure enabled him to in- 
crease the revenue of the country at his pleasure. This 
was in 1701 a. d. 

When Mursfaed Kooly Khan became the Subadar of 
Bengal, he increased the revenue of the country yet fur* 
ther. He imprisoned all the principal zemindars of the 
country, without any fault of theirs, and was thus 
enabled to malce a searching enquiry into the actual 
amount paid by the fanners and culUvators, and declared 
the whole as due to the State. " He ordered the whole of 
the lands to be remeasured and having ascertained the 
quantity of ftJlow and waste ground belonging to every 
village, be caused a considerable portion of it to be 
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brought into oultivatioQ ; for which purpose the Col- 
leotora nere authorized to make advanoss to the lower 
order of huHbandmeu to purohasa stock and raimburse 
theioselTeEi by a certain portion of the produce."* He 
made ooUectioua through bis Amils, disallowing the Bemiu- 
dars &om Jutving any hand in the collection rent from 
the cultivators j assigniDg to tfaem only small fdlowanoes 
either in land or money for their Bubsiateiice. This iraa 
called the ndntar (ndn in Persian means bread,) and to 
thiswasaddod the Sfflniar(£an— forest) and jvlkarlju^— 
vater.) He further inflicted barbarous cruelties and name- 
less insults on the zemindars, and thus raised the revenue 
to a.orore and a half.t 

" The ooUeotioua of the preceding year were always 
completed by the end of Chyt ; and in the beginning 
of Byaakh (the first month of the new year) the Nabab 
generally despatched to Delhi the royal revenue, amount- 
iog to one crore and thirty lacs to one crore and fifty 
lacB of rupees, the greater part in specie. The boxes 
of treasure were laden upon two hundred or more carts 
diawD by bullocks, and escorted by a guard of 300 
cavalry and 500 infantry, accompanied by one of the 
sub-treasurers. Along with the revenue he sent, as pre- 

* Stew&rt's HLstory of Becg&l. 

t The Revenue of Boogal sad Oriau bu .steadily inereised. 

At the time of Todar MaU (1582) it was Ea. 1,08,93,152 

„ Sultan Suia (16G0) „ „ I,S1,1G,S07 

„ HtiTBhed Eooly (1722) „ „ l,52,i5fiiX 

LordMinto (1812) „ „ 3,03,00,000 

Thi« doea oat include the Hevenua of Behar, 
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Bents to the Emperor and mipUten, a number of Ele- 
phants, hill horses, antelopes, hanks, ehields meidQ of 
rhinooeroB hides, sword blades, Sjlhet mats, filigree work 
of gold and Bilver, wrought ivory, Dacca muslinB, and 
CoBBimbazai Bilks, also a number of European articles 
procured at the royal port of Hngly. 

" The Nabab, attended by bis principal offioeta, aoooeo- 
panied the convoy Bonie mites from Murshedabad, and 
in order to take off any further reHponsibility from 
himself, independent of his own despatches to the vixir, 
he had the event recorded in the Royal Gauttes, by 
which all the goTWnors on ths route were appruted of the 
ciroumstaDoe, and were obliged by the regulatiMia to have 
carts and an esoort ready to forward the treasure to the 
Capital ; — those of Bei^ being relieved at Fatui, and 
those of the latter place at Allehabad ; the convoy and 
its value frequently inoreasing as it went on, by the 
coltectiouB of each province."* 

The attempts however of Todar Mall and Murshed 
Eobly Khan to curb the power of the zemindars were 
ineffectual ; for a time the zemindars were certainly 
reduced in power and importance, but they failed not in 
the course of a few scores of years to rise again to their 
pristine glory. We have elsewhere stated that the 
Bemindati system is not the creation of this or that par- 
ticular ruler but the result of the national character. 

* Stewtrt'* BMory oE Bengil. 
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A more signal and BntisfEwtofy proof to establiah this 
fact can Bcaroel; be produced than the repeated &ilures 
of the ruling aathorities to onuh thQ sfstem. We have 
seen that in 1732, Uurahed Eooly Khan had by nnbeard 
of acts of tyranny attempted to aanihilate the power 
and prestige of the zemindars ; — a generation scarce 
passed away before we find them once more possessing a 
d^ree of power which they seldom exercised before. 
Daring the reign of Surajudowlo, and the lost days of 
his predecessor Ali Yerdi Ehan, the zemindars were 
rather prinoes and feudatory chiefs than rent collectors ; 
and one znuindar Bani Bhabani ruled over territories 
from Din^pore to the confines of llymeusing and 
Faridpore. 

So long as the zemindars were not deFanlters in mat- 
ters of revenne, they were generally speaking left supreme 
within their respective territories armed with complete 
civil and military powers over the people whom they 
governed. We have a very interesting acoonnt* of the 
manner in which zemindars paid rent into the Subadar's 
Treasury. "The country was distributed amongst zemin- 
dars and Taluqdars who paid a stipulated revenue by 
twelve instalments to the sovereign power or its de- 
legates. They assembled at the capital in the beginning 
of every Bengali year (commencing in April) in order to 
complete their final payments, and make up their annual 

■ Written by Boughtou Roiue in 1791. 
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soconnta; to settle the disoonnt to be charged upon 
their several remittancea in vftrious coins for the purpose 
of reducing them to one Htaodard or adjust their con- 
cerns with the bankers ; to petition for remissions on 
account of storms, drought, inundation, disturbances 
and the like ; and to make their repreeentationa of the 
state and occurrences of their districts ; after all nkioh 
thej entered upon the collections of the new year, of 
which however they were not permitted to begin receiv- 
ing the rents from the &rmars till they had completely 
closed the accounts of the preceding year, so that they 
might not encroach upon the new rents to make up the 
deficiency of the past" 

It was a great thing in those days to have . sufficient 
influence in the Subadar's Court ; and for this purpose 
every well-to-do zemindar had a representative in the 
Court to soothe the vanity of the Subadar or hia minis- 
tera with flattery, or satisfy their cupidity with occasional 
presents. Instances were not uncommon of estates 
being taken away by the Subadar from one zemindar, and 
transferred to a more favored individual. Still however 
the hereditory character of zemindars was generally 
recognized,* and even when they were deprived of their 
estates for defWuIt of payment or for not having suEBcient 
influence in Court, suoh estates were in most oases grant- 
ed to some other member of the same family. This kind 

I Beogal by the 
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and considerate conduct on the part of the ruling power 
excited lui intetest in fiie aemindiui in the veil being of 
tiieii hereditar}/ efitfttes ^4 SQ^jecta, and inspired gome 
opnfi^enoe in the p^opfe ii) their hertdUarj/ masters. And 
vhen we add fa this the fact tfiat among all patriarchal 
nation^ among whpin the idea^ of law and right are 
imperfectly understood, the cuttom of tife land ia pleaded, 
and pleaded not in vain, against exceasiye ezactjons, and 
ia often coasidered inviolate eYsa hy oppressive masters, 
—we are inolined to the belief that acts of oppressioa 
or harassing exactions were not of bu«^ frequent occur- 
reooe aa they might have been. While therefore it were 
idle to deny that power uQoheoked is iDTEiriably power 
^Qwd, and abused grovely in snuh a oountry as Bengal, it 
ia still bo lie hope4< that mattov were not quite so ba4 09 
they might otherwise have been. 

It is the cum of prieutol goyemments that the bene- 
fieanoe or generosUy of a good ruler hardly if ever 
affects the interests of the people, whose happiness al- 
most entirely depends on the will of their immediate 
superiors. It is at the same time the bleaung of such 
goTonuneats that the oppreesiveDess of tyrants often 
leaves the people untouched, and Uke the wavea of fJi 
angry sea contents itself with striking against the rocks 
and pilhus of the state. While the cruel Suxajudowla 
was robbing his bankers and rich Bsmindars, the culti- 
vators <^ an Qxtenaive tract of country from Dintypur 
to the confines of Uymenuog and Faridpur were basking 
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under tha humane reign of the muniGoent Rani BhabinL 
The oppresatveness of Surajudowla did not leave her un- 
scathed, — it ia aaid he purposed to violate the cbaatitj of 
her widowed daughter Tftri, thea iu the bloom of her 
youthful beauty, but the vioeregai wrath went no fur- 
ther. Bani Bhabani's subjecte were hlesaed with daily 
inoreaaing alms-houeeB and Atithi-Salas and lakhmj 
lands. History in oriental countries, — history to a oer- 
tain extent in nil oountriea — has been written on a wrong 
principle. We are repeatedly called npon to admire the 
generoeity of princes who shower blessings and &vora 
on the favorites and Omtahs of the Court, to wonder at 
their conquests and victories, to feel astonished at the 
temples and towers whioh at their command beautify 
their metropohs. We are repeatedly called upon to 
execrate the £mperors who have lost kingdoms by their 
folly or di^^usted the nobility with their cruelty or 
avarice; — and this is the sum total of oriental history. 
The toiling masses of humanity peopling villages and 
towns, growing year after year the ripe and the wheat by 
which the vast and towering labrio of a mighty empire ia 
supported, maQU&cturing year after year those articles 
of use or luiury by which the commerce and the fhme 
of the country are maintained, — they hnd no place even 
in the back ground of a false colored picture called Eia- 
tory. If, instead of these nameless and senseless annals 
of crime and folly, we had a correct portraiture of the 
condition of the people, we should find that even uudra 
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the best Emperors and Subadare tbe people suffered nnder 
the cbronio oppreeaioD of offioera and zemindars, and that 
often under the worst rulers, their mad oruelties did not 
reach the people. 

Except, theo, on very rare ocoasiaoB, the zemindars 
of the country were the absolute rulers of the people 
in all revenue matters. They were not lees so in 
criminal and judicial matters, at least during the last 
days of Mahomnaedan rule in Bengal. There were 
a few courts in the capital of the country, and pro- 
bably also at some large towns, but in the interior of 
the country the zemindars decided alt disputes among 
the ryots, and exercised criminal powers to the extent 
of hanging offenders. It was their duty not only to 
collect rent from the people but to keep the peace of 
the countiy, to chnstise thieves and robbers, and to 
quell insurgents and traitors. Our readers will excuse 
UB if, while on this subject, we make the following some- 
what long extract from a very interesting letter dated 
15th August 1772, addressed by the Committee of Circuit 
to the Council at Fort William.* 

" The general principle of all despotic governments, 
that every degree of power shall be simple and undivi- 
ded, seems necessarily to have introduced itself into 
the Courts of Justice ; and this will appear from a review 
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aS the different offioera of justice instituted in these 
provinces. * m • 

"!«<.— The Nazim as supreme Magistrate presidea 
personally in the trials of capital ofTendera and holds 
a conrt STory Sunday oalled t^e Baz Adawlat. 

" 2nd. — The Dewon is the supposed Magistrate (<a 
the deduon of such causes as relate to teal estates or 
property in land, but seldom exercises this authority in 
person. 

" Zrd. — The Darogah Adawlat at Aalea Is properly 
the Deputy of the Kazim ; he is the judge of all matters 
of property, excepting claims of land and inheritance. 
He also takes cognizance of quarrels, fiays and abusive 
names. 

"4(A. — The Darogah Adawlat Devani or Deputy of 
the Dewau is the judge of property in land. 

" 5(A.— The Fouzdar is the of&cer of the Police, the 
Judge of all crimes not capital ; the proofs of these last 
we t^ken before him and reported to the Nazim for his 
judgment and sentence npon them. 

"Gth. — The Eazi is the judge of all claims of inheri- 
'tance or succession, he also performs the ceremonies of 
weddings, circumcision and funerals. 

"7lh. — The Mohtesib has c<^;nizance of drunkenness, 
and of the vending of Bpiritnous liquors, and intoxicating 
drugs, and the examination of felse weights and mea- 
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"Sti. — The Muftee is the ezpoander of the law. 
The Eazi iti assisted by the Unflee and Mohtesib iu his 
court After hearing the parties and evideiicefl the Moftee 
writes the Fettwa or the law applicable to tlie case in 
question, and the Kasi pronounces judgment accordingly. 
If either the Eazi or Mobtesib disapprove of the fettwa 
the cause is referred to the Nasim, who summons the 
ejlass or general assembly, consisting of the Kazi, Muftee, 
Mohtesib, the Darogahs of the Adawlut, the Moulvies 
and all the learned in the law to meet and decide upon it. 
Their decision is final. 

"9f/i. — The Canongoes are the Registrars of the lands. 
They have no anthority, but oanses of lands are often 
referred to them for decision by the Nazim or Dewan or 
Darogah of the Dewani. 

" iQtk. — The Cotwall is the peace of&oer of the night, 
dependent on the Fouzdari.* 

• »«•«•* 

" Another great and capital defect in these courts is tbe 
vaut of a Hubstitute or subordinate jurisdiction for 
the distribution of justice in such parts of the province 
■s lie out of their reach, which in effect confines their 
oparationB to a circle extending but a small distance 
beyond the bounds of the city of Murshedabad. This 
indeed is not universally the case ; but perhaps it will 
not be difficult to prove the exceptions to be an acoumn- 

* We need Bcarcalj romind our leiden that these courte were 
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Istion of the grievance, Biuce it is true that the Courts 
of 4<^wl>Lt ar» open to the DomplAiDtfl of all men, yet 
it is only the rich or the vagabond part of the people 
who can afTord to travel bo far for justice j Eind if the 
industrious laborer is tailed from the farthest part of 
the province to ansner their complaints and wait the 
tedious process of the courts to which they are thus 
made amenable, the coDseqaeaces in many oases wilt be 
more ruinous and oppressive than an arbitrary decision 
could be, if passed against them without any law or 
procesET whatever. 

" This defect is not, however, left absolutely nithont a 
remedy; tl^e zemindar^ farmers, ahekdars and other 
officers of the revenue assuming that power for which 
no provision is made by the laws of the land, but which 
in whatever manner it is exercised is preferable to total 
anarchy. It will however be obvious that the judicial 
authority, lodged in the hands of men who gain their 
livelihood on the profits on the collections of the revenue, 
must unavoidably be converted to sources of private 
emolument - and in effect the greatest oppreeaions to the 
inhabitants owe their origin to this necessary evil. The 
Kazi has also his substitutes in the districts, but their 
legal powers are too limited to he of general use, and 
the powers which they assume being warranted by no 
lawful commission, but depending on their own pleasure 
or the ability of the people to contest them, is also an 
oppression." 
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From the foregoiug sketch our readers will probably 
have derived an idea of the oondition of the peaeantry 
of Bengal uoder the Mabommedau rule. The rjota 
lived iu complete servitude under the zemiudara, having 
no rights except the plea of ancient custom, and no ' pro- 
tection from unjust exactions or acts of oppression ex- 
cept such as waa to be found in the olemeuoj of the 
semindarB or their sense of self-interest. The eemindars 
on the other hand were in the eye of the law as well aa 
cf the sovereign, mere rent collectors, charged with keep- 
ing peace in the country,— but virtually they were {ex- 
cept on certain occasions) feudatory chiefs, armed with 
complete civil and criminal powers within the limits of 
their extensive territories, and bound only to pay a certain 
stated revenue to the Subadar of the couutiy. 



CHA-PTEE III. 



The Bengal Ktot under eably Enslish Sulb. 



It was in 1767 that a few Mahommedans and Hindns, 
oppressed beyond endurance by a oaprioious and tyran- 
nical despot, called to their aid a band of foreign traders 
to dethrone the Subadar. The idea was not repugnant 
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to the feeliogB of these ambitious traders, and they 
lent a willing ear to the proposal. More than a century 
hae rolled away, and those Hindus and Mabommedana 
hare long ceased to livei Were it possible for them to 
awake from their long sleep, they would indeed have 
reason to wonder and to pride on the wisdom of their 
choice. Instead of a country desolated by long misrule, 
harassed by frequent inTasions, plundered by its own 
governors, they would view, with delight, peace spread- 
ing from one end of the land to the other, commerce 
thriving, agriculture spreading, the resources of the 
country fast developing to a wonderful extent. They 
woold see their beautiful country dotted with fair and 
spacious towns, and their countrymen fast possessing 
themselves of sciences and a literature freer and nobler 
than even what their renowned ancestors could lay 
claim to. Last, though not the least, instead of a general 
system of oppression by almost every recipient of power 
resulting in a general insecurity of life and property, 
they would wonder to see an amount of security and 
: freedom unheard of in the annals of India, — a freedom 
1 which allows us not only to act as we please but even 
' to think and say what we please, though it be against 
our rulers themselves. A contemplation of the past 
is always instructive ; and though it is but meet and 
proper that, imbibing the liberal ideas of our rulers, 
we should criticise their acts judged by their ideas of 
justice, it is also meet that we should not altogether 
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loae Bight of what we were a haudred ye&rs ago,— that 
va ehould not be altogether amniadful of the bloBsings 
secured to ua by the British Rule, — that we should not 
be altogether waatiug ia gratitude to thoae who have 
so blessed us. 

But it is not about the general improvement that 
ve here intend to speak. Our subject is the condition 
of the peasantry and the peasantry alone. In the next 
ofaapter we shall see that in some respects the oultiva- 
ting classes have shared in the general improvement, 
that the correct and liberal priuciplea of English ad-I 
ministration in Bengal have caused an awakening amongl 
the peasantry &om a long sleep of servitude. But this 
result was not obtained in a day. We shall therefore, 
iu the present chapter, briefly dwell oD the early acts 
and frequent mistakes of the British iu Bengal, and 
then proceed to later events.* 

The Revenue Administration of Bengal was made over 
to the English by the treaty of 1765, A. D. From 
17€6 A. D. up to 1772 A. D. the Company did their 
work in disguise, employing native oolleotora to collect 
rent as heretofore. A body of professedly trading 
adventurers, as they were, they did not jet venture to 
step forward as the admbistrators of the country. This 
system, however, waa productive of gross evils, to remedy 

* Dr. Hunter, in one of the moat brilliant ohaptere of bia Annals 
of Rural Bengal, traces the changes in administnitiou introduced 
in Benga] iu tiie last century. 
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which tbo Company had reooune to emfiloying European 
servants. This policy, aa mi(^t hara bean expected, 
utterly fiiiled to bring about the wiahed-for result, 
speoiallj as the auperruors were few in number, and 
quite unaoq^n ted with the cuatoma and manners of tbe 
people. This state of things continued till tlia year 
1772 aaw the Oommenoement of the Tigoroua adminietni- 
tion of Warren Haatings. That earnest man realized the 
true position of the Company not as a band of tradeta 
in the £ast, but as the rulers of a vast empire wbioh bad 
fidlen into their hands from the nerveless grasp of tiie 
Moghuls. He ttne the mask asunder, and team 1773 
the Company boldly stood forth as the reventie collectors 
of the country. 

For a time, however, matters were changed from bad 
to worse, and the first attempts of the English at revenue 
administration resulted in ignominious fail are. The 
Mahommsdans, with their thorough knowledge of the 
country and its people, shaped their dnnands in acoord- 
ance with the oiroumstanoea. Wa have seen before that 
they made remisBioos on account of every circumstance 
which made the znnindar really unable to pay rent, 
and yet such remissions oould not lead to fraud as the 
offioers of state were thoroughly acquainted with the 
real condition of every zemindar. The English not otdy 
lacked this knowledge, but they came from Europe ten- 
pressed with the idea of an almost religious strictness in the 
discharge of dues between aul:>iects and sovereigns — and 
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they wonld tbenfora hear of ao eseuse for rraaiMioD, 
Some estates, too, happeaed to be aueased at an exorbi- 
twit rate nhioh' oould not be paid, and BeTeritiefi and 
cmeltioB followed. De&ulting isemiiidara vere treated 
with barbarous vigour, and sent down to Calcutta one by 
one under escort, and were often confiuod nnder a guard 
of aepoys. Puided and perplexed at beiog required to 
pay rent with a pnuctuality and ttrictneBB never knonn 
before, the zemiudars had to dispoBe of estate after 
estate ; some were ruined, all lost their prestige. That 
hereditary attaohmeat which, one may hope, prevailed 
in former timoe between zemindars and ryots was des- 
troyed for ever. Still bitterer consequences followed. 
The estates were broken up and sold at auction to swarms 
of lotdttn and absentees, who had no kind of interest 
in tiie wel&re of the estates, no hereditary affection for 
the people, no regard for any custom which might have 
pieviuled under former zemindars, and whose only object 
therefore was to screw up the demands on the people 
to pay the demands of the Government, and to heap 
new claims and cruelties on the devoted head of an un- 
fortunate peasantry. 

The Qianl AdntiniUralion of Bengal was never formally 
"lade over to the English, nor specially reserved by the 
Nabob in 1766. We have seen before that nnd» the 
Mahommedans there were only a few civil courts in the 
capital of the province, the mass of civil oases in the 
uoffoeil being decided 1^ lemindars and others wbo 
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bad sufficient power and prestige in the country. Tbis 
State of things' continued from 17&5 to 1772 ia which 
year the English OoTenitnent nader the vigoroos admi- 
nistration of Warren Hastings became alive to their 
duties. The measures taken were however exceedingly 
inadeqoate, there were only a very few civil coutta in 
the country, and the office of Judge formed a part and a 
very small and unimportant part of the Collector's duty ; 
— a significant fact, shewing that the East India Company, 
true to their vocation as traders, oared far more for their 
own profits than for the welfare of the people brought 
-under their rale. To give the modem reader an idea 
as to bow civil justice was administered iu those times, 
'it is enough to mention the single fact that ryots who 
had the hardihood to seek justice in those days had 
sometimes to wtut over a score of years before they 
could obtain a verdict. While oa the one hand the 
English, by destroying the power and prestige of the 
zemindars, destroyed the only instrument for the admimB- 
tration of civil justice in Bengal, they were themselves 
too slow to come forward and supply the desideratum 
thus created. A state of auarchy followed, and the 
strong oppressed the weak with all the licentious auda- 
city that marks such times of misrule. 

The Criminal Adminutration of Bengal was specially 
reserved by the Nabob by the treaty of 1765, and for 
tbis duty he was paid a sum of X360,000 over and above 
the personal allowance of £> 180,000 assigned to him b; 
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the Bame treaty. The Nabob, however, left the duty 
wholly unperformed, aad ooDBequently there was no 
regular crimiDnl adroiQistration of the ooantry till the 
English took it up in 1790, A. D. 

It will be Been that the goTemment of the Mahom- 
niedans had two maiu funotions to discharge, viz., the 
protection of the eountry from all external euemies and 
iuaurgents, and the collection of revenue. The Subadar 
of Bengal was expected by the Emperor of Hindustan 
to protect the country ttgainat all enemies, and to send 
RJi annual instalment of rent to Delhi, In the same 
tray every semindar was expected to defend his territories 
from traitors and iiisurgents, and to send on the fixed 
quota of revenue. The Emperor of Delhi did not con- "■ 
cern himself as to how justice was administered in a 
distant Subadaree, and the Subadar cared as little aa to 
how justice was administered in a distant lemiudaree. A " 
new principle was introduced .^ith the advent of the 
English; a third duty — that of the administration of 
justice — wns taken up by Government, and we believe 
it was a correct principle. Posterity cannot but ccm- 
template with pleasure this salutary change. It has 
invested the imperial Ooverument with a dnty which 
ought never to be made a handmaid to the powers of 
any particular class of people, — it has in the present day 
almost entirely closed the gates of corruption among 
judicial oEGoers, — it has rendeced justioe between zemin- 
dars and ryots possible for the first time in the history 
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of Bengal— it has inspired the peaaantry witli ooufi- 
dence and freed them from that unwholesome serritude in 
thought and action under the zemindars, which the cons- 
titution of (he Mabommedan Government neoesaititted 
and perpetuated. 

But, though at Ibis distance of time the depriving of 
the zemindars of their prestige and magisterial powera 
appears a beneficial act, the immediate oonsequenoes were 
baneful in the extreme. Indeed, the misery of the people 
(and not of the influential few) about the end of the 
18th century, so graphically described by Macaulay, 
began not with the reigu of the inhuman Surajudonla 
as has been represented by historians, but with the 
transfer of these provinces to the English. And the 
reason lies in a nutshell. A handful of alien oonqueroi-s 
found that the institutions, social and political, in Ben- 
gal were not exactly such as they would choose or even 
could tolerate, and they raahly demolished them before 
they oould put up any thing in their stead. Justice 
was administered in the country tolerably or indifferently 
before the advent of the English, the new comers de- 
prived the zemindars of thnt office before they knew how 
to administer it themselves. The first attempts proved 
abortive in the extreme. Yoiuig magistrates, — we hope 
not all of the stamp of Joe Sedley, unacquainted or but 
imperfectly acquainted with the language of the country — 
■were surrounded by Amlahs and the all-powerful Serish- 
tadar who literally sold justice to the highest bidders. 
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Gangs of dacoita pillaged the country ivithoat there 
l>eiu<j a ohauoe of deteotion, for the Seriahtadar iras 
deeply bribed, aud often sheltered sardur daooits, being 
himself the receiver of stolen property. The traditioiH of 
Bengal are to the preaaut day replete with the fearful 
remembrancea of the loat century, and the names of some 
of the renowned daooits have passed into bye-worda. 
Ab regards the early etForta of the police, their extortion 
and fearful oppressiun are but loo trell-kuowu ; aud it is 
Hut perhaps uu esiLgge ration to say that in those days 
Hdacoity was less feared on its own aoouiiiit than ou 
iicconut of the police investigation that was to follow. 
Old meu in the present day remember the time when ahops 
were closed, treasures were buried, cattle driven into 
juugles ; aud villages deserted, when a poUoe investigation 
. Tns anticipated. 

Maunfactures declined, aud manufooturera sanli: into 
poverty. Trade, which was never prosperous ia Bengal 
under a system of harassing inland duties under the 
Mithommedans, found a new obstacle in the general inse- 
curity of the times, aud a still more powerful one in 
tile competition of the Company's servauts wbo ignor- 
ing all claims of justice, and laying aside the strict 
orders of their masters as so ranch waste paper, were 
•tmaasiDg large fortunes in the twinkling of an eye and 
returning millionaries to their wondering ftiends in Eug- 
laud. Under these ocsumutated calamities, the ties that 
bind Bociety were almost ready to burst, and a oonvul- 
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eive diaorganization naa almost raody to ensue. It would 
have eusued in the shape of u ^eiientl revolution among 
any other people than (he Bengalis, who ai-e ao teuaoious 
to order, so peraiatent in their iuautivitj, bo strong in 
passive resistance, that nutliitig h^s ever pi'oduoed of 
shall produce a sooinl explosion among them. Saoh was 
the inauspicious beginning of Euglish rule in Bengal.* 

In 1772 the English formally stood forth as the Dewan 
of Bengal, and iu the same year a Committee of Circuit 
was appointed consisting of a Pi'esident {Hi. Hastings) 
and four other members of Uovemmeat to go about 
through the proviuue of Bengal to make a new settle- 
ment. Amalndm&i wei-e given by the Committee to pro- 
tect the ryots from arbitrary exactions. The contents 
of the Amalndmds shew that Eemindari oppression was 
the crying grievance of the day. Section II of the 
Amalndmdt runs thus : — " You are to let the rates of 

■ Dr. Hunter givwi us e. pleiiaing picture uf ths condition of the 



and BO the Companj'B 
aervants had to advance capital to the wearers and WDrkmen, 
much in the same way in which Europeira planters and ailk manu- 
facturers do in our daya. Those villagus were jeaJoualy guarded, 
acd while tho opeu country was pillaged at pleasure by gangs of 
banditti, the fierceat of them would turn away with a shrug from 
the tempting and prosperous weaving villages of the Couipmiy. 
It must be remembered however that the number of Company's 
villager bore an inaignificiiut and scarcely perceptible proportion 
to the entire number of villagea in Pengal. Of the desolate con- 
dition of the oountry in general Macaulay gives a moi'e correct 



descriptiou 
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the former Malguzari and the Pottah for the present 
year's cultivation be the standnrd of your collectiooa 
from the ryots ; should it be known that you exact 
more, yon will not only have to repay the ryots the 
aums which yon have so exacted, but also make a propor- 
tional forfeiture to GoTernment, and if it be represented 
that you are a second time guilty of any oppression on 
the ryots, your farms will be made Ichai and you shall 
pay a fine to Government." 

We have seen that in earlier days the Canangoea were 
an efBcient .check on the zemindar's conduct and exactions, 
and Mr. Hastings made an attempt to restore them to 
their former efficiency and to re-establish the ancient 
revenue system of the country, " which by its useful 
checks from the accountant assessors of the village 
through its several gradations upwards to the Aooouutant 
General of the exchequer was no less calculated to pro- 
tect the great body of the people from oppression than 
to secure the full and 1^1 rights of the Sovereign." 
Siich were the able measures proposed by Mr. Hastings 
to improve the condition of the Bengal peasantry. Unfor- 
tunately he was too soon succeeded by another Governor- 
Oeneral more generous and benevolent, but utterly de- 
void of that shrewdness and business-like talent that 
marked Warren Hastings. 
V The generous soul of Lord Gomwaliia was distressed at 
the aecounts he daily received of the misery of the pe^aan- 
ti7 of Bengal about'the end of the IStb century which we 
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have desoribed before. Jostioe vm badl; adminigtered 
«r not adminiatored at all, those who were the aociant 
administratoFB ofjuBtioe, the old Bemini^aTS, were either 
awept away trom their poasessioas or had lost prestige. 
New men who had stepped into their places by pun^use 
were hea|»ng new cruelties on the people in order to pay 
the exorbitant rates at which the estates had been 
assessed. Crime went unpuniahed, and daooity and gang 
robbety impoTerished an already poor country and soi^ 
ped tiie strings of indnstiy and trade. Lord CoFDW^a 
at once resolved on redress. 

This was a oritioal momeat. It was a moment that 
oomes bnt once in the history of a nation, a moment 
whose good use might have compensated for the miaruls 
of generatioos. The Bengal ryot, passiomitely fond of 
hie home and his land, had not ceased to cultivate it in 
spite of all misrule and oppression, and the moment bad 
oome when his nnfailtng iutereat in bis land might have 
been rewarded by vesting him with its proprietorship, 
or at least by granting bim long lease on a fixed rent. 
He had suffered most cruelly in those oppressive times, 
and the moment had oome when the long tiaeae of his 
grievances might have been redressed by making biro 
Uie little zemindar of bis land. He had for centuries 
groaned under the oppression of the zemindar, — and the 
moment had come when the zemindars might have been 
turned adrift and an end put to the oppression of cen- 
turies. But this was not to be. The moment was lost, 
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and onoe lost it has been lost for erer. The prodigious 
blunder of Lord Comw^iB ought to be a living waroiiig 
Sgunst iJl hastr legislation, q>e(»Blly by alien legislators. 
It is needless to bring forward arguments to prove 
that under Gie Mtdiommedan regime the right of property 
bdonged ezolnsivelf to the State. We have seen before 
tbat the zemindara of those days, though powerful within 
their territories, -were, in point of law, mere rent-collea- 
tore, were frequently chained by the Subadars of Bengal ; 
and in some instanees were aetually imprisoned, the 
oolleotioD of rent being taken off from their bands and 
given to other offioers of State. The Euglisb on coming 
to India, tbeiefore, came to bo invested with that right 
of property in land ; and " the generous resolntion was 
adopted of saorifidDg to the im{^ovement of oountry 
the proprietory rights of the Sovereign. The motives 
to improvement whioh property ^ves, and of which the 
power was so justly appreciated, might hare been bestowed 
upon those, upon whom they would have operated with 
a force incomparably greater than that with which 
they ooold operate upon any other class of men ; they 
might have been bestowed upon those from whom alone 
in every coontty the [winoipal improvements in ^rioul- 
tnre most be derived — the immediate cultivators of the 
soil, And a measure worthy to be ranked among the 
noblest that ever were ta^en fbr the improvement of any 
country might have helped to compensate the pec^le of 
India for the miseries of that miagovMimient they had 
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SO long eDdtired"* But Lord Comwallis was an ariato- 
o'rat, uid aristocratic prejudices prevailed. In vaia did 
Mr. Shore urge upon hioi the fact that by such a settle- 
ment the ryots were left at the mercy of their hereditary 
oppressors, — in vain did he argue that the proposed 
settlement precisely left unredressed the grierance 
whose redress it contemplated. Hia lordahip was too 
deeply impressed with the necesuty and importance of 
the Perhanbsi Settlement of Bevqal to brook re»stance 
or delay. In 1793 A. D., the regulation was passed. The 
right of property was given not to the onltivators but 
to their hereditary oppresaois, — with the expectation 
that, armed with this new right, they would refrain 
from oppression I 

And how fared the ryots 1 By a grosa negligence 
(or was it malice aforethoughtl) Lord Coruwallia 
refrained from putting in a single section to check 
zemindari ezaotions or to define the rights of the culti- 
vators. The earlier revenue ayatem of Bengal contained ■ 
distinct provisions to save ryots from oppression, and 
Mr. Hastings had attempted to revive the ancient system 
by his measure about Canangoe Dufters. But Lord 
Comwallis would have none of it. He virtually ignored 
all rights of the cultivators (Isteoiraree and Miicarraree 
lyots excepted) imd as if to give the zemindars the 
freest scope for extortion actually disestablished the 

■ Mill's BiiUiry of BHtiA India, Bk. vL Chap. B. 
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Canongoe Dufter system ofluB predecessor. Seldom ia 

the aDDala of any oouotry has hasty legislation beea 
jiroduotiTe of effeota bo calamitoua aa the ill-oonceived 
FermaneiLt Settlement. On the head of Lord Comwallict 
Kill rest the blame, that the extortion of the zemiudara 
and their underlings has not to the present day ceaaed— 
that tiie ill feeling between the ryot and his master has 
ndvanced 'with the advance of years. On his lordship's 
head will rest the gnilt, that the most fertile source of 
revenne in a fertile country has been closed up for ever, 
—that the extension of cultivation has increased, not 
the wealth of the cultivators, but the number of a 
class of impoverished idlers, the zemindars with a two 
anna or one anna share of the ancestral estate. On his '^ 
lordship's head rests the blame, that we do not yet see 
the faintest glimmerings of rural civilization, that tha 
lyot of the present day is as thoughtless and improvi- 
dent a creature as he was centunes ago, despite the 
notions of enlightenment imported &om the west, despite 
the energetic efiiHlA of English administration to remedy ^ 
the defect. 

And yet the Act was, we believe, passed with the best 
of intentions. Says section VII of the Act — "Toconduot 
themselves with good faith and moderation towards their 
dependant taluqdars and ryots are duties at all times 
indispensably required from the proprietors of land, 
and a strict observance of these rules is now more than 
ever incumbent on them in return for the benefits 
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nhicli they ^rill themselTeB derive from the orders now 
passed. The Governor-General in Couitcii tAere/ore 
ftBpecf* that t!ie proprietors of lands will not only act in 
thte foanner themtelves toioardt their dependant taluqdan 
and ryotapBVT albo shjoui ih£ stbicibst adeebbkos to 

THE SAME PBINCIFLES ON THB PERSONS WHOM THET 1U.Y 
APPOINT TO OOLLBOT THE BIHT FBOU TEBH." I'ho ItlJiCB 

and Capitals are our omi : but have the expeotations of 
the Governor-General been realized ) Painful experience, 
broad daylight facts, prove the contrary. 

It wae not long before the measure began to produce 
its bitter but legitimate fruits, and received univereal 
condemnatioa from the British pablio. It woidd fill a 
volume to quote at length the opinions of eminent 
statesmen matured by long residence and experience in 
this country ; but as specimens we shall extract a very 
few. 

The Gonrt of Directors, writing in 1819, oontplEuned 
" that, if the policy of Mr. Hastings had not been de- 
parted &om, or if a stop had not been put to the fur- 
ther prosecution of Mr. Grant's valuable labors, we 
should not now Irave to lament that the object of the 
Permanent Settlement, in so &ir as regards the security 
and happiness of the most numerous and industrious 
class of the community, have hitherto been so imper- 
fectly attained, that instead of maintaining their rights 
we have not ascertiuned what they are."* In the same 
* B«TeDve letter to Bangal &c, IClh Jannvy 1S1&. Fsra S8. 
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Despatch they add "that oonsequenoeB, the moBt iqjari- 
OQB to the rights and iatereata of individuals, have arisen 
ftom describmg those with whom the Permanent Settle- 
ment was concluded as the actual proprUiori of lands."* 
Lord Moira, altudii^ to zemlndari oppressions, ascribed 
them to the very same caiise, and asserts that "the 
cause of this is to be traced to the inoorrectneBS of 
prmoiple assumed at the time of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment when those with whom Government entered into 
engagements were declared the sole proprietors of the 
8oil."t "Never," a&ys Lord Hastings, "was there a 
measure oonoeived with a purer spirit of generous huma^ 
nity and disinterested justice than the plan for the Per- 
manent Settlement in the lower provinces. It waa jvor- 
thy the soul of a Gomwallis — yet this truly benevolent 
purpose, fashioned with great care and deliberation, haa 
to our painful knowledge subjected almost the whole of 
the lower provinces to the most grievous oppreesion ; 
an oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge that, 
we are unable to relieve the sufferera."} " The errors" 
says Sir E. Colebrooke, "of the Settlement are two-fold; 
first, in the sacrifice of what might he denominated the 
yeomanry by nlerging all tillage rights, whether of pro- 
perty or of oeonpanoy, in the all-devouring recognition 
. of the zemindar's premanent property in the soil ; and 

• Ibid. PiTtt Bi. 

f Minute dated 2lBt September ISIG. Pant 111. 

i Minute dated 31at December 1819. 
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then leaving the zemindar to make his settlement with 
the peasantry as he might choose to require." But «e 
must he tiring onr readers vith extracts. 

Not only has British legislation ignored in the Perma- 
nent Settlement all rights of the cultivating classes, but 
it has also been sadly negligent in redeeming the only 
pledge it gave them as a feeble compensation for the 
injustice done. The Permanent Settlement declares that 
" it being the duty of the ruling power to protect all 
dasaes of people and more particularly those who from 
their situation are most helpless," it would be competent 
to the Governor General in Council to " enact such re- 
gulations as he may think necessary for ths protection 
&nd wel&re of the defendant taluqdars, ryota and other 
cultivators of the soil."* Has any such regulation been 
enacted t Has the pledge been redeemed ! 

Four scores of years have rolled away since the Per- 
manent Settlement, — what fruits have these eighty years 
of active legislation borne for the poor ryott Echo 
answers whatt Within this period a world of salutary 
legislation has reformed every department and every insti- 
tution, — but whom do^ this ooncem 1 — Not the millions 
of the peasantry of Bengal whose history of these eighty 
years presents as with a cheerless blank. Commerce 
has thriven, but commerce to them is practically forbid- 
den ; and if agrioulture has been extended, the zemindara 
and not the ryots reap the blessings. Thatservitude under 
• Sec viii of Act I. of 1793. 
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vluoh tbe lyots have groaned for centuries has now been 
radely shaken, as we shall shew in the next chapter; but 
it has been shaken not through solutacy l^ialation, — it 
has been shaken despite adverse legislation. lu all other 
respeots the ryot still lives as his forefathers liTed, in 
ignoranoe and poTerty, and yet finding time in tfae Taoant 
routine of hia every day life momenta to emile and sing 
vith an empty heart and unrepreesed hilarity. 

Fonr Bcores of years have passed away sinoe tho Per- 
manent Settlement; we shall briefiy traee the steps 
taken within this period to improre the condition of the 
ryots. 

Lord ComwallU was succeeded .by Lord Welledey 
as the Govenior-Oeneral of India, and aa if to mock 
tbe misfortunes of the peasantry be passed coercive 
measures to subject tbe persoos and property of tbe 
peasantry to the tender mercies of the zemindar ! It is 
impoBBible even in the presmit day,— after the lapse of 
the best half of a century, — to turn to the first firuitB of 
English legislation in Bengal without a feeling of sadness 
and shame at the unfortunate manner in which the in- 
terests of the millions of Bengal were regarded and 
served by those to whom alone they could look np for 
ivoteotion. History describes with fulsome priuse tbe 
administration of Lord Wellesley, and no doubt so bug 
as mankind will continue to gape with silly admiration at 
martial triumphs and unprincipled annexations, Lord 
Wellesley will be landed and worshipped. But the 
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impartial and oan(tid stadent of blatoi? will not foil to 
obserre that Lord Wellesl^a reign is but one long Uaane 
of tiie moat nnjnat and opprasaire warfore, extortion, and 
annexation. He was vrong in the war with Uysora, 
wrong in the war with the Uabrattaa, grosoljr wrong 
in hia interferenoa with Oudo. If an ariBtoont, who 
regarded unpriDciplod rigour aa ths one moana of good 
administratifm, betrayed a total want of ajmptithy for 
the plebeians of plebeiana,— the lyota of the aouatiy,>— is 
it a matter of wonder t 

But there waa a utill lower depth to which Engli^ 
legislation oould descend. The Board of Revenue 
raaraved from Collecton and transmitted to GoTemment 
faaiFoning accounta of zemindari op^vesnon, and yet no 
one knew how there oould be any redreaa. A fatal fear 
fieems to have seieed every one leat the ao-oalled "right 
of property" of the zemindara were interiered with, and 
every proposal therefore of saving the ryots, and aettbg 
eome limit to eemidari oppression fell through. At last 
almost in utter deeptur, Mr. Oolebrooke proposed th&t " it 
" would be better to abrogate most of the laws in favor 
" of tbe ryot, and leave him for a certdn period to be 
"specifieii, under no other protection for Iiis tenure than 
" the specific terms of the lease which he may hold." 
This propoaal was carried into effect, — but, aomehow, . 
no period was speeiBed, and the insane Acts II. and 
XVIII. of 1812 were tbo resnlt. They declared in so 
many woida that the lyot bad absolutely no righte of 
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oeoDp&ne; as agaioat the zeniiiidEtr t It nill be difficult 
in the history of the world to find out anothor itutknoe of 
a mliug powai bo ignoiciiuoiuly foiling in the very objeot 
of their legiilatim. Jifot a year passed vithout aoDie 
attempt being made towards the protaotioa of lyota. 
Despatch fifter despatch oame firom the Court of Direo- 
tors, minute after minute was vrittea by QoTemors-Gten- 
er&l, measure after measure proposed, rejected, and 
proposed again, enquiries set on foot, regulations mul- 
tiplied beyond number, — and all tar the protection and 
welfare of ryots. And yet the &tality which seemed to 
haug over the spirit of English legislation ever sinse 
Warren Hastings left India, rendered every proposal in- 
efiectu^, sreiy attempt abortive. 

Hor are the reasons far to seek. Society and politics 
in Bengal were a coats'aBt to society and politics ip., 
EngWid; and rulers were called, as it were, from a 
distant planet to manage a people surpassing strange in 
their manners and institutions. In England, there is 
a spirit of resistanoe even smtHig the lowest classes 
which renders grosa oppresaiou of the weak by the 
strong impossible. Half a century of bitter experience 
failed to eouvinoe the alien rulers of Bengal, that such 
resistance to oppression was utterly wanting among the 
pei^le, and must tberefore he created by legielaHon. 
English society is surcharged with commercial notions, 
^ whenever a class of people comes in close contact.' 
vith another, a tacit contract and consequent intercoorse 
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ariBCB ftlmoBt Bpontaneoaslj between saoh oksaes. Hcdf 
B century of residence in Bengal failed to oonvincfr the 
Engliah legielaton, that snch spontaneous ooutraot was 
almost impossible among a patriarchal people with whom 
every relationship was based on statue j and that after 
having demolished the pre-existing relationship between 
the zemindar and the ryot, it behove the new rulers to 
create a fresh relationship by a special act of legialatioi^ 
and to define the rigbte and duties, — the status in fact 
of each of those classes. These reflections which force 
themselves on us in the present day were impos^ble in 
those days. On the contrary, the " right <^ pn^erty" was 
a bugbear to the early English legislators, — it was a 
Frankenstein of their creation which . threatened and 
haunted them at every step, jvoved fatal to all their 
good intentions, and prevented any action for the relief 
of the oultivators, notwithstanding that Sea. viii. of 
Beg. I. of 1793 promised and provided for such action. 
To such a hmght was this &ital fear screwed up, that 
" it may almost be said that at one time, to ask a lyot 
" his name anywhere but in a court of justice was 
" considered by some people contrary to the principles 
" of the Permanent Settlement 1 " The English have 
often been aooused of want <tf originality of idea. The 
charge may be true or it may be false, — but the early 
history of English legislation in Bengal seems to afford 
one instance at least of its truth. Half a century of 
experience in this country did not enable them to rid 
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ttemselves of certain legal Ideas which they had im- 
ported from England, or to adapt legidation to tho 
peculiar oircumatanDes of the country. 

But it IB useless to follow the tedions annals of a 
vaoiUating legislation any fuither ; and we sh^I there- 
fore pass on to the consideration of a strong act by a 
strong man. It was the man who had the cool courage to 
preach mercy when all India cried for revenge on tho 
mutineere of 1856 — it was Lord Canning who composedly 
ventured to set at naught the ahaurd theories built np 
on the so-called "right of property" of the zemindars, 
and after a lapse of 66 years to make a really earnest 
endeavonr in his Act X. of 1869 to give effect for the 
first time to the clause of the Permanent Settlement 
above referred to. 

It is not OUT purpose to give here a detiuled account 
of this celebrated Act, we shall notice some of its moat 
prominent features. By it the distinctive rights of ze- 
mindars and ryots were for the first time, created, and 
sanctiong provided for the proper discharge of such duties. 
Tliree classes of ryots were created, viz., (1) Those whose 
ancestors have held lands since the Fermanent Settle- 
ment; (2) those who have held lands for 12 years or 
more ; and (3) those who have held lands for any shorter 
period. Enhaucement of rent is impossible so far as the 
first class of ryots are ooncemed ; and as regards the 
second class it is allowed only on fair and equitable 
grounds, i. e., when it is proved that the rent paid by 
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such ryot is lesa than the prevailing rate, or that the 
productive powers of his lands have increased other- 
wise than by his own agency, or that the quantity of 
his lands is greater than what he ostensibly pays rent 
for. The third class of ryots were in this respect left 
entirely at the mercy of the zemindars who can demand 
any rent from them, and in default of payment send 
them out of the Kemindaree. Similarly, while the first 
and second class ryots cannot be ousted by the zemindar 
BO long as they pay their proper rent, the third olasa 
ryots may be driven away from their homesteads at the 
vill and pleasure of the zemindar. 

It will thus be seen that even Act X. of 1859* affords 
but a f^ble protection to the third and most numerous 
claas of ryots; and this is the point on which we would 
draw the attention of oar legislators. We hope we have 
seen the last of that curious a^voca^y of the zemindar's 
rights of property which for over half a century rendered 
legislation on the subject impossible;— we hope the 
Government of the present day will not be daunted by 
such riff-raff arguments from giving the fullest effect 
to Sec. viti. of Beg. I. of 1793. The late lamented 
Mr. Mill advocated the bestowing on the State in- 
stead of on the English landlords the iaorease of 
revenue which in the natural course of things 
aoorues to every bit of land under cultivation ; 
and hie suggeasion was based on the most spacious 
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reasons, vk., that a class of idle people shoiUd not reap tbe 
benefits of an increase nhioh they tad not any hand 
in bringing ftbont. With stronger reason we may ad- 
vocate the bestowal of the same boon in India, not on 
the State, but on the oultirators, from whom all improve- 
ments in land emanate, and upon whom such a boon 
will operate as the etrongest motive for improving lands. 
All that is wanted is the bestowal on the second and 
third class ryots the rights which have ahready been 
secured to the first class, — to prevent them from being 
ousted of their lands at the will of the zemindar. This 
vill be a befitting completion of the good work oom- 
menced by Lord Canning, and the strong ruler who 
doea this will, in Lord Canoing'B own words, establish 
"a lasting claim to the gratitude of the cultivators of the 
soil in Bengal, and to the acknowledgments of all who 
are inter«ated in their well-being." The Permanent 
Settlemeat has been called the Magna Charta of the 
zemindar's rights. Should an Act secure to the seoond 
and thicd olass ryots the rights referred to above, — such 
an Act wUl create a mote glorious Pebhasekt SsriLti- 
MEHi (between the zemindars and the ryots) and will 
form the Magna Charta of a more numerous and use- 
Ail, — a more indnstrious and productive, — and withal 
a worthier class, — to wit the Feasuitbt ov BsHaix. 
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it indeed that fields and fiocts havo cbamis 
sBuidfor him tiutbrma; 



ich pteaslng sc 



Tba poor laborioua 

And leo the middiy _ ., 

On theLr bare hoada and dewy temples plaj ; 
nUIe some with faebler heads and fainter hearts, 
Deplore their fortuao, yot sustain tholr par^ 
Then shall I dare theee real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of pofiQc pilde. 



We stated at the beginnmg of the preoediag chapter 
that the cultivating dasaes have in some extent shared 
in the general improvement of the country. We ahall 
in the present chapter shew Id what respects their con- 
ditioD has improved. We Bhall dnell briefly on their 
habits and customs, and shall trace the causes through 
vhich in epite of mistaken legislation the villagers of 
the present day are improving in their condition. 

To one who has never been out of town, the proapeot 
of the open countty miist be striking and pleasant. Wa 
do not see here the undulating hills and vales, the 
green pasture lands with sheep and kine grazing on 
them, and the neat hedgerows and clusters of cheerful 
looking cottages strewn about here and there that greet 
the eye of the tiavellei in England ; but in their stead we 
see on both sides of us extensive paddy fields spreading 
then: sea-lilte expanse as for as the eye oan reach, with 
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waving com Bbining under the goldea tints of the Kom- 
ing Indian sun, — the Boons being hardly oheckersd by 
a single tree or bnah. Fat off the view is bonaded hy 
a Uae of thii^ vegetation and tangled woods and trees 
of TaiiouB kinds, covered with laznnant foliage. Con- 
oealed in the thiok ehade of tiiis beantiful green oaitopy 
<J nature, oar poor and simple villagers have their gIob- 
tera of neat though humble dwelling houses. Let n* leave 
the main road, we giobb a nomber of paddy fields, and 
in atiout half an hour reaoh one of the shady villageK 
It is impossible to desoribe the calmness and tranquility 
that reign in this rural aoone. The thiek canopy of 
branohes and leaves ward off the rays and heat of the 
sua ; solitary foot-paths naeander among olusters of neat 
and lov-built cottages ; and here and there a stagnant 
pod, ooT«red with green plants, or full of beautiful 
lotuses proudly lifting up their beads, attraet the att«n' 
tion of the visitor. The only sound audible is the 
continual rustling of the leaves, and the no less continual 
voioee of birds of varions kinds and riob plumage, 
issuing from bush and tree like a flood of cheerful music 
A spot so secluded seems devoted to peace and rural 
happiness;— ahu! it is the home of poverty, suffering, 
and ignorance. 

Our cultivators manifest some ^ill and shrewdness in 
the selection of partieular kinds of soil adapted to the 
growth of partioulaz species of crops. Careful distinc- 
tion is made between hi^ lands for early rice (ads). 
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and low Itinda for late rice {aman) '; aud jiite, Hugarcana 
and differeat kinda of pulse, are alao grown od lauds 
adapted &>t their growth. Still, however, of soieutifia 
knowledge in agriculture we have but little, uotwith* 
Btanding that agriculture is the professiou of by far the 
m^ority of the people of Bengal. The genius of the 
Xadian peasantry has not yet b«ea able to dieoover the 
advMitages of. rotation of cro|» whioh, smoe its adoption 
in Enghtnd, baa ^edn productive <rf so much good. The 
plough employed in our country is of the umpleet Bort,— 
peibBps the extreme fertility of the soil does not require k 
better one,— and no means have yet been adopted to 
provide against drought or aicMslve fall of rain, whii^ 
almost periodically causes so much scarcity and misery 
Among the poor people. It is unftaiunats that rice, which 
is the main food of the people of Bengal, should, more 
than perhaps any other crop, ba dependant on the peri- 
odical rains. Contingencies will happen ; and an exten- 
tive system of irrigation, which alone can provide against 
such oontiugencies, requires an amount of energy and 
oo-operation which does not exist among our peasants, 
and which, we may add, cannot exist among any class of 
peasantry so poor and withal so situated as the peasontij 
of India. 

Women in villages are allowed a greater degree of 
liberty than their Bisters in towns. There ia no objection 
to their going about from place to place, to fetch water 
from the tank) -or to go imd batlw in the river ; but eX" 
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oept in the earn of elderly vidows or women verging on 
old age, they are not permitted to speak with people 
other than the younger members of their own &miljr. 
DniDkeaneao is almost unknown in our Tillages; and 
cases of cruelty to wives are also rare ; and in both 
these reapeots the lowest olaeaes of people in our country 
are superior to the same classes of people in more ciTilized 
oountries. Wives, too, are, generally epeakiog, .affe&i 
tionate and faithful to their husbands, and family petioe 
is maintained ia the Tillages to a remarkable extent. 

As in towns girls are married at an early age in 
Tillages, but generally speakiog they remain with their 
mothers, even after maniage, till they attain their youUi. 
The ceremony of marriage consists of a variety of little 
and often puerile rites which represent the bestowal of 
the bnde to the bridegroom who on that oocasion makes 
a present to the parents of the giri. This last rite, which 
in some shape or other seems to obtain among all tribe* 
and nations, points to a period in the history of maa 
when daughters were considered to be the property of 
their parents and were told to the bridegroom ; and this 
tale with the advauoe of ciTiUzatioo has transfonnsd it< 
self into marriage. In bar husband's house the ryof ■ 
wife always makes herself useful. She eleans huts and 
compounds, prepares meals for her husband, deans 
utensils, husks grains all round the year in the dhdU, 
fetohea water from neighbouring tanks and ghats, pre- 
pares lamps, Itioks to the cows and her children, and is 
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busy tH the d».y long. Afler her mornisg duties aie 
done, she goes to the tank or to the river-aide to bathe, 
and about aoon erery Tillage ghat may be seen crowded 
vith women loitering aometimeB for hours together with 
their neTer^uding gossip and soandal. 

We hftTfl Mid, the ryot's wife is, generally speaking, 
&ithful to her husband ; but exoeptions not uufrequently 
econr. In the villages, where only a handful ef people 
live together and where every one knows what his 
neighbour does, female frailty is seldom long a seereb 
Husbands however are sometimes found to live with 
their wives who are known to be frwl in charaeter, and 
women who have probably eloped onoe or twice are 
also sometimes taken baok by their huabands, — a thing 
which conld never happen among the higher class people. 

Young widoVB seldom remain pure in oharaoter. A 
solitary lifb is felt to be So cheerless, the temptations 
are so strong, that they are seldom resisted. In moat 
oases the young widow elopes %ith some particular vU- 
If^er, and then remains constant to him for probably 
years together as his wife to all intents and purposes. 
When we consider that widow marriRge ia strictly inter- 
dicted by the Hindu religion, when we think of the 
extreme hardship which a widow haa to put up with 
specially if she is an orphan, we are almost tempted to 
excuae her conduct when she flies from her diatress to the 
protection of a men, — we are almoat inclined to admire 
her censtanoy and fiuth towards her chosen paramour. 
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for 80 society calls bim. Prostitution hb it obtainB in 
OUT towns is unknown in viUageB. 

With M&hommedanB the state of things is slightly 
different. It is allowsble for a Uahommedan widow to 
marry again, and in such instances the simple Nikei 
system of marriage is generally adopted as distinguished 
ftom the more important and cnmiirous rites of the 
Shadi oeremony. In the eye of law and religion the 
Nika is valid marriage, but in practice it is often nothing 
more or less than concubinage. If a vagabond deserts 
ilia old and faithful wife and takes to a young widow, 
there is a NiJca between them, and the new wife is as 
much a wife in the eye of the law as the old. Divorce 
which is nnkuown among Hindus is as simple among 
Mahommedans as the Nika system of .marriage, and 
cases are by no means uncommon in which a yonng wife 
divorced by her husband by a single word of mouth 
goes off, contracts Nika with another mart by another 
word of mouth, and is hia wife ; and men and women 
may be found who have contracted Nikat several times 
in their lives. In some respects however the Mahom- 
medau syetem is better than the Hindu ; — a Mahom- 
medan widow, who takes to a new man and is constant 
to bim, is and ought to be considered his wife by Nihi, 
while a Hindu woman under the same circumstances is 
most unjustly branded as a paramour. As we have said 
before, these irregularities (except in tbe case of young 
widows) ate not frequent, and except when the husband ia 
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afool and a vagabond, or when the wife is of a notorious]; 
disaolute character, family peace and GOimiibial faithfiil- 
ceas prevail in Tillage homes. 

The ryot ia still as primitive a oreatnre as he was cen- 
turies ago. A somewhat losg tart wound round the 
body Berres as the clothing of the ryot's vife, ft sofuiUer 
pieoe of cloth, extending from the waist to the knee, and 
often a aeoond bit of cloth thrown on the ehotilden 
fleTves for the ryot himself. The home of the ryot geoe- 
rally consists of one or two huts built on raised mod 
platforms, and always kept ezceedicgly clean by the 
women. Well-to-do ryots have one or two huts more. 
Cows are kept in a email cowshed, and dheki or the 
husking machine is neatly planted beside the huts and 
is found to be constantly at work. Mats generally 
serre as beds for the ryots, the tuiicpoth being used 
only by a few of the well-to-do peasants. A few brass 
utensils,— some dhan stored in earthen jars, a plough, 
the brass or silver ornaments of the women, occasionally 
a spinning wheel, and sometimes a. few kids, these added 
to what have been mentioned before would form a pretty 
complete inventory of the ryot's property. 

The ryot's main properly, — the means of his liveli- 
hood, the ground of all bis hopes, — the scope of all his 
ambition, is the little bit of land he cultivates;— and it 
is easy to imagine he is passionately fond of it. West- 
em notions of comforts end conveniences cf life have 
availed the ryot but little, — the luxuries of a civilized 
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life be does not aspire to, of wealth he has none, ednoa- 
tion he seeks not. He has one and but one thing to 
oompeneate for all his wants, — his land and his annual 
crops. Bis most dearly cherished hope points to nothing 
higher than a good harvest ; his greatest fear is lest bis 
produce is decreased or his rent increased. He does 
anything and everything to produce a good harvest. He 
ploughs his land over and over, he sows with care, he 
weeds the infant plants repeatedly with almost parental 
affection, and when the com is nearly ripe he often 
passes entire nights in the fields, always watching and 
sleepless lest trespassing cattle do any injury to his 
crops. Is it a matter of wonder, then, that he should be 
passionately fond of his little bit of land, — that he 
should jealously guard bis interests in bis landt Abuse 
him, and the ryot will not complain ; beat him and he 
will but bend ; but increase the rent, and he can bear no 
more, — the last straw breaks the camel's back. It is this 
class of oppressions that he feels meat cruelly and refiects 
npon moat bitterly. 

During the sowing and reaping eeasons the ryots are 
busy in the fields all the day long. Early in the morn- 
ing they take a meal and go to the fields. There they 
work till about noon, lu such seasons women often 
take rice to their husbands working in the fields at noon. 
After thia meal, the ryots lay themselves down under some 
trees and repose for a while, and labor again till even- 
ing, when they return with weary limbs and weary 
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oattle to their homes to tfkke a third meal vhioh their 
vivea have prepared against their oomiug. 

The gorgeouB mythology of Hinduism has never been un- 
folded to theso ignorant people, and their religion mainly 
consists in a variety of little ceremonies performed in the 
different seasons of the year. The gode too nhom they 
worship are of a specially agrarian character, and suoh 
as are expected to supply the wants and avert the 
dangers incident to villf^ life. Death from snake-bite 
is a most frequent occurrenae in the villages, [and the 
Mantha plant is worshipped as a remedy. Mdkal Thaknr 
is supposed to give an abundance of fish all rouud the 
year, and receives worship trom boatmen and fisher- 
men, and Shathti who ie supposed to bestow children, and 
Panchanan who keeps them in good health, are univer- 
sally worshipped. The Mahommedan villagers stick to 
theur comparatively refined religion, and in purely Ua- 
hommedan villages there is almost always a place of 
worship where people assemble on Fridays, and^ prayers 
are loudly chanted to God and to Mahomet. Descendants 
as they undoubtedly are of the Hindus of olden days, 
the agricultural Mahommedans of Bengal still retain 
the habits and manners of the Hindu population of the 
country. In some few respects however marked differ- 
ences are observable. Mahommedan women, for instance, 
are kept in oloser seclusion even in villages than the 
Hindu, and in religious matters the Mahommedans 
arc generally speaking more strlot in their futh and 
praotioea. 
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It is tbiiB iDtereBtiDg to gothrough a large village and 
obierre the Tarioue aectiono of the comnmnity, differing 
(rom each other b; slight shades osly, and all remiuiung 
in peace aad hartnon; vrith each other. First then there 
is the Mabonnnedao jXird or portion of village vhere 
vomen are kept ia & tomeirhBt close tecIusioD, and 
vfaere the inhabitautB perform their own religious rites 
and regularly assemble to chant their Friday prayers. 
Then there is the Hindu ^lii where the inhabitants, let 
as suppose, are mostly Ka^xtrlat by caste nho hare not 
much to do with religion except as it is represented in 
small rites and ceremonies. Then there is probably a 
pdrd for the ifah, fishermen and boatmen, who ply boats 
sometimes for hire, but mostly for fishing purposes. They 
fill every beel and river with nets and Bandalt, and 
lotig before night has waned go in bodies to capture Bah, 
Sometimes they take torches with them which are sup- 
posed to bring up the fish to the surface of the water. 
They are good divers, worship M^akcd Thakur, and carry 
on a profitable trade for which they pay something to 
the aemindars who hold Jalkar iu the river or bed in 
question. Then, again, there is probably a pdrd for the 
Domes, Muchies and Haris, people of the lowest class, 
vho live in the dirtiest part of the village, surrounded 
^ their flooks of pigs and weaving mats which bring 
them a tolerably good income. 

We might also divide the population according to the 
position they occupy. First of all oome in the Gomashta 
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aod hia myrmtdons who form tbe head of the village in 
pover, prestige aud importance. Scarcely leas important 
^ the village Mohajaa with hie golas of dhan. To him 
the cultivators look up for dhan all the year round. 
He lends them dban for IhemselTes and their families, 
he lends them moaey to pay the zemindat's rent, and 
he also helpa them to buy clothing, utensils and other 
simple necesBarioa of village life, and to employ laborers 
in. their fieliJs in the weeding seaaon. And the whole 
annual debt is paid up at the annunl harvest. Next 
come in the village notables, the few Moudals who know 
how to read aud write and to whom the villagers look 
up as the men of learning, — the putwari if there ia any 
such in the village, — the chowkidar who keeps watch 
in the village by strolling through it in the night with 
loud cries to intimidate thieves and give aaaarance to 
honest people ; and the village smith and carpenter to 
whom every body comes to have their ploughs made. 
Next to these come in the respectable villagers who hold 
land more or less in quantity in the fields surrounding 
the villages, and who have all their accounts with the 
Mohajan. Last come in the laborers who have no lands of 
tlieir own, bnt help the other villagera in the field in 
the sowing and reaping seasons, help them in building 
up huts or excavating pools, and in the winter season 
crowd to the Blidft to reap the superb harvest of that 
part of the country. Generally speaking they get no 
loan of the Uohfljaos, but get dhan or money from those 
who employ tbem, and thus live by their daily labor. 
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We have seen that the Hindu villagers at least have 
not nauoh of religion, and yet caste quarrels, called dala- 
dali fill our vUlagea. If a wife who has once eloped is 
taken back by ber husband, he and his &mi]y are OQt- 
oasted, if a &ail widow finds a shelter in her &tber'a 
house, that father is out-casted. Caste quarrels mostly 
lake root m such occurrences, but are often made a band* 
maid to land disputes which, it, may easily be supposed, 
often rage fiercely among a people with whom land is 
the only property. Entire Tillages are sometimes divided 
into parties, each claiming a particular bit of land to 
be its own, and feuds aud rioting a» by no means un- 
common iu the sowing and reapiug seasons. 

Fanchyets, which at one time had great influence in 
Dur villages, are still sometimes called to heal these dis- 
putes, but their influence is decreasing day by day. 
At a time when there was little chance of villagers 
obtaining juatioe anywhere, an indigenous system arose 
and was developed as it were by the very necessity of 
having all disputes settled at home. That necessity' 
does not any longer exist, as under the British adminis^ 
tration in Bengal justice is almost brought to every 
poor man's door; aud Panchyets too are gradually losing 
their power and prestige, and every lyot has learnt to 
look ou the Court of Justice as the place where his &te 
will ultimately be decided. 

We might again divide the peasantry who hold land 
under zemindars or taluqdars according to the nature 
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of the holding. First eomes the patoidar, generollj a 
man of considerable aubstanoe and holding land on fixed 
rent under the letnindar. It is not in ever; viUage that 
S patoidar is to be found. The patnidar often aublets 
land to the durpatmdar, who may sublet to the sepat- 
nidar, and so on to the fourth or fifth degree. Next to 
the patnidar in importance and rank are the istemrardars 
and mukarrturidan who are oflen eaUed mourusi ganti- 
dars. The difference that exists betweea these three is 
very slight and often only nominal. The; aJao hold lund 
on fixed rent and are generally men of considerable 
■ubst&noe. Like a patni, a gaati is hereditary and trans^ 
ferable,and the rent payable is not liable to enhancemenL 
Gantuv may also be held for a stated period of time, in 
which oaae they resemble leases or Izaraa in respect of 
the rights conferred. 

The izaradar holds ander the zemindar or taluqdar 
and sublets to the ryots, keeping a margin of rent for 
himself for his trouble and risk in oollection. This 
tenure Is generally unpopular with ryots, as the izaradar 
always anxious to widen the margin aforesaid is often 
more harassing to the ryots than the zemindars would 
have been had they taken rent direct from the ryots. 
The izara is again sublet to dur-izaradars and se-izaradars. 
The rent of land has so muob increased since the Per- 
manent Settlement that a host of outsiders have come in 
to share the profits which Lord Coruwallis reserved for 
the zemindars aloue. 
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We mEty here apeak of the holders of revenue-free 
estates. Bevenue-free estates were created by grauts 
from the Mahomniedaa soTereigns for serrice doae, or 
hj Rajas to Brahmans, priests and Vaishoavas, or conse- 
crated for the worship of Hindu idols or Uahommedan 
pirs or saints. Small bits of such lands are now held 
rent-free by respectable villagers ; and it is the constant 
aim of many zemindars to somehow incorporate snob 
lands within their lands thereby getting rent from lands 
^ for which no rent is payable. 

lASt oome in the ryots, properly so called, who have 
been divided into three classes by Act X. of 1859 as 
elsewhere specified. The vJhandi ryots, those who have 
no permanent rights to the land, are the most numerous, 
and they are entirely at the mercy of the zemindars. 
This brings ub to one of the moat important questions 
of the day, namely the relation in the present day be- 
tween the ryots and the aemindars. _ 

There are some who would have ua believe that the 
peasantry of Bengal are to the present day the same help- 
less and oppressed race that they were centuries ago,— 
that the zemindars of the present day have still as free a 
scope for oppression as they had before. Wrongful con- 
finement, extortion, and oppression of the most fearfnl 
desoription, Still prevail, according to them, through the 
length and breadth of the country, and the ryots, who 
are saints in their suffering and quite ignorant of any 
way in which redress may be obtained against the all- 
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powerful zemindar and his myrmidauB, suffer ia silence. 
Thanks to the enlightened priooiplea of the British 
Oovemment, this picture represents a state of things 
vhioh exists not in the present day. 

There is another class of writers numbering unfortu- 
nately in their ranks some of the moat influential 
editors, asBociations, and members of the Hindu com- 
munity who would represent the zemindars as the mar- 
tyrs of the day. Aooording to them, ryota everywhere 
know tbeir rights, and wilfully and malioionsly with- 
hold rent, and bo torment their zemindars without the 
least cause or prorocation. Much talent and influence are 
exerted to support this view, — but the highest talent 
and greatest influenoe will fail when consciously exerted 
in the cause of a lie. 

To one who has lived for any length of time in the 
Hofussil the teal state of thiugs cannot be unknown. 
The chain of absolute servitude have been rent asunder 
by a liberal Government, but the zemindar still possesses 
a variety of means to hsrssa the ryots, and these means 
are not nn&equently exerted. There is probably not a 
single zemindari in Bengal in which more is not taken 
from the ryots in some shape or other than is due by 
law ; in which the Naib, the Gomasta, Jic, do not make 
illegal extortions &om the ryot. In at least ninety per 
cent, of the zemindaris abwabs are still freely collected 
firom the ryots on such occasions as the birth of a zemin- 
dar's son or the marriage of a ^zemindar's daughter; and 
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we are assured by respectable zemindars that these 
abwabs are Ireely and sometimes cheerfully giveii by 
the ryotB on such occasions. And tbe ttak and daoger 
of faUing out with a zemindar is so great that there is 
scarcely a aingle zamindari vhere the ryots would not 
willingly pay somewhat mora than ia due rather than 
combme against their zemindars. We hare the very best 
authority for stating, and wa state the fact emphatically, 
that ryota will not turn against their masters till the 
latter first turn cruelly oppressive. But onr ezperieace 
is limited, and our very best authority would probably 
be considered of little weight. Well then We have it 
from some really good and respectable zemindars them- 
Belvea, that ryots will never combine i^inat their 
xemiudars till brought to straits. On the contrary, 
iDBtances are by no meauB uncommon, — and may be 
cited by dozens by those who live in the Mofussil— of 
lyota voluntarily giving six months' or a year's rent ia 
advance to save the estate of a really kind master. And 
indeed this stands to reason. The risk which a ryot runs 
of being harassed and ultimately rained, if he comea 
to terras of disagreement with his master, is so great, that 
he makes it a point never to fell out with him so long 
aa it can be helped ; and when estates are going off from 
the hands of a really kind master, the chanoes that his 
sueoesaor will prove equally kind and see every thing 
with his own eyes aad not through subordinates, who 
almost invariably turn out little tyrants, are so slight. 
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that the ryot Bpares no patne, no sacrifices to keep a 
really good m'aater in his place. Wherefore, then, the 
impreasion that the ryota in the present day are most to 
blame for the rent disputes prevaihng all over the conn- 
try^ We anawer, the impresaiou ia totally falae, and 
there are ample reasons to aooonnt for such a falae im- 
preBsion, Fiiblio opinion in thia country meana the 
opinion of the aristocracy and middle classes, — in one 
word, the opinion of the Bhadraloh and not of the cul- 
tivating and working classes ; — and there are ample 
reasons nhy such a public opinion should be strongly 
biased in favor of the zemindars. In villages the Shadra- 
lok is in nine oases out of ten either himself a eemindar 
in a large or a small scale, or belongs to a zemindar's 
family. Id towns, the most influential of the Shadra- 
lok, — the aristocracy, — the milhonaries, — the enlight- 
ened, — ^those ^tho create an opinion and not receive it 
from others, are almost all zemindars. The most power- 
ful assooiatioD is an association of the zemindars,— the 
moat influential newspaper is an organ of the zemindars. 
Is it a wonder then that public opinion throughout this 
vast country should be regularly blind to the faults of 
our landed aristocracy 1 — that every act of shame should 
be laid at the door of the voiceless and unrepresented 
ryot t Poor Bengal Byot ! Hope for relief from a hand 
of alien rulers of the country, — but from thine own 
countrymen, — Don't. There is also another reason to 
account for the generally unfavorable impression against 
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the ryot. The people of Bengal are pre-eminently a con- 
servative one, and implioitly follow the maxim, nhatever 
is, is right. We have seen elsewhere that under the 
Mahommedan rulera of Bengal tiie cultivating clasBes 
vere placed in complete servitude under the zemindoni, — 
and their happiness and comfort depended on the will 
and pleasure of their masters. Such a state, then, 
ie asaumed by our countrymen as the normal state of 
society, — and every step bringiog about the iodepen- 
denco of the ryot is considered to be a step towards 
anarchy! 

And yet it wore idle to deny that the differ- 
ences and disputes between zemindars and ryots are 
daily assuming a serious aspect. We are aware that 
the oombining of the ryots en matse against their zemin- 
dars is at the present day no rare occurrence, that in 
some instances ryots have been betrayed to acts of in- 
discretion. Those who advocate the cause of our ze- 
mindars point to these fiicts as convincing arguments to 
prove the iniquity of the ryots. We shall therefore 
dwell at some length on these ooourrences. 

The rising of the people en matse in an entire district 
is certainly a singular pheuomenou among a peasantry 
ao mild OS that of Bengal. We have had risings of chiefs, 
risings of sects, risings of fanatics, rismgs of insurgents 
in this country ; but of risings of a purely agricultural 
character we have had but few instances in olden times. 
And yet within the last twenty years we have had two 
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inatftDces of this sort, viz., the indigo diaturbance of 
NuddoEt, and tba late rent diaturbanoe of Pubna. Per- 
haps it will not be a bootless task to enquire into the 
causes of these risings under the British OoTeniment. 
At the risk of being put down as paradoxical and perverse 
in our opinions, we shall venture to assert, , that we see 
in them a good sign of the times ; — that we find in 
them some evidence that the moral of a civilized mode of 
admiaistration has not been entirely lost on the millioDS 
of Bengal. The British Government with its correct 
principles of equality, and its resolute curbing of opprea- 
sion wherever and whenever found, has already freed the 
peasantry of Bengal from that galling servitude of 
tiiought and action in which they remained enchained for 
centuries, and which rendered action on their part impos- 
Bible J it has already inspired them with confidence, and 
given them a degree of assurance which they never knew 
before. For centuries together the peasantry remained in 
complete servitude uuderthe zemindars of Bengal Those 
who are familiar with the details of administration in 
Bengal in the last days of Mahommedan rule unanimously 
admit, that the zemindars of those days were the supreme 
rulers of the people under them ; they were indeed little 
feudatory chiefs bound only to pay revenue to the suba- 
dar. Their internal administration was never interfered 
with, and when they chose to be oppressive, against their 
oppression there was no redress. Under such ciroum- 
stancea it was not a matter of surprize to find the 
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peasantry lilevoid of all enei^ — of all hope of resistance. 
At a time when reBiatonoe was certaiu to prove futile, 
action became impossible, combination was folly, silent 
servitude was natural, and grew into a fixed habit. We 
confess we nre pleased to find evidences that the millions 
of Bengal are at last awakening from this lethargy, and 
that, retaining the peaceful habits of their forefathers, 
they are yet in the present day capable of action in 
cases of emergency. And we believe we are stating a 
simple truth when we say, that the development of this 
healthy feature in the character of the Bengal ryot is 
entirely due to the policy of the British Government in 
Bengal which recognizes no class of oppressors under its 
shadow. 

The advocates of the zemindars ascribe this change to 
the self-same cause, but entirely misrepresent or fail to un- 
derstand its character. They agree with us in saying that 
open resistance on the part of the ryots did not exist 
before, but while we view with complaisance the develop- 
ment of this feature in the ryot's character, they regret 
it as a mark of hostility between the zemindar and the 
ryot which has been fostered by the British Government. 
Who taught the ryot, tiiey ask, to rush to the civil court 
on the least disagreement with his zemindar 1 Who 
taught him to haul his master, the Gomasta or the Naib, 
in the criminal court for the pettiest act of oppres- 
sion t It is the British Government with its Penal Code, 
aud its Act X. of 1859. Before these enactments there 
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waa no hostility between the zemindEtr and the royt; 
every thiag (in their words) was calm and BtiU. 

Ferhapa it was so ; but it was the stillneBS of the de- 
sert and the calm of death I There waa no open hostility, 
because hostility was action, and action was impossible. 
Servitude, silent, unmurmuring, voiceleas, servitude waa 
the order of the day, — and the order waa well kept. Op- 
pression called forth no resistance, tyranny evoked no 
groan ! The guilt, the crime of the Britiab Government 
haa been in affording the ryot a means of publishing, 
perhaps of oppoaing gross oppression, — and this has 
offended our zemindars, our press, our so-called public 
opinion ! Yes,— there has been an awakening of the 
peasantry from a long sleep of servitude, and we shall 
venture to assert that we for one view it with com- 
plaisance. It evidences a real hankering of the massea 
after improvement, and such hankering in independent 
countries haa always been the parent of national rights 
and liberties. The crisis ia come, and some decisive 
action on the part of the Government is absolutely ne- 
cessary. Chaos or confusion is not the normal state of 
nature ot society, — the commotion at present observable 
will not last for ever, — it must settle down one way or 
another, and it depends on the Government in what way 
it settles down. Two ways are now open to Govern- 
ment. To put down the general awakening and to leave 
the ryots once more at the mercy of the zemindar, as 
' has been done times without number firom 1793 to 1869; 
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or to take a more enlightened and intelligent Tiew of the 
general rising, ^nd to newly create, in a. more eatisfactory 
manner than hag yet been done, a definite status of the 
lyot and a definite status of the zemindar. 

The first step would be, to say the least, illiberal and 
short-sighted. The " yeomanry of Bengal " have already 
many and tangible grounds of complaint against the 
British Ororemment, English legislation has already 
much to answer for. We need not repeat here what we 
have pointed out elsewhere, wa., the serious miatEdceB of 
British legislation committed ever since the memorable 
year 1793 ;— but we yentnre to hope for the sake of the 
masses of the people of Bengal that such mistakes will 
not be repeated again. 

We have said that to settle the question finally by 
putting down the rising with a strong hand would be 
illiberal and unjust If such arguments will not prevail 
with our rulers we shall say more ; and shew that to 
settle the ^aestion finally in that way is impoedhle. The 
question cannot be settled that way; the problem does 
not admit of such a solution. Such a step would be a 
tiding over present dif&culties to be sure, — but it would' 
not be a permanent solution of it, as the same difBcuIties 
will in that case rise again 5 or 10 years hence and stare 
rudely at our face demanding further solution. And 
wherefore 1 The answer is to be sought for in the spirit 
of English administration in India. The noble instincts 
of every Englishman are against the servitude of one 
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class under another, and bo long as Englishmen are the 
masters of this country that servitude can never be 
made permanent. The legislation of Lord Comwallis 
may have ignored the rights of the peasantry, — the 
legislation of Lord Wellesley may have subjected them 
and their property to the tender mercies of the zemin- 
dars,— the legislation of after years may have perpetrated 
acts of deeper shame, — but all, all is useless. Every 
individual Engliahmaa, called upon to administer the 
country, cannot but sympathise irith the ryot maltreated 
and ejected by hia zemindar, — notwithstanding that such 
ejection may be sanctified by the law of the land,— and 
it is this sympathy that gives the ryot confidence and 
assurance in spite of masses of legislation. If our rulers 
could regard the happiness of the mass of the people as 
a subordinate consideration or no consideration at all, 
if they could as complacently look on the servitude of 
one class under another (so long as the revenue was safe) 
as the Uahomniedan rulers did, then they might have 
once for all settled all questions between the zemindar 
and the ryot by permanently ignoring all rights of the 
latter, and the peasantry might once more have sunk 
down to that voiceless servitude whence they have risen. 
But no ; the belter instincts of a free nation revolt 
against such a solution ; and, as ne have said, it is those 
very instincts manifesting themselves in the daily and 
hourly administration of the country that have taught 
the peasantry to awake from their long sleep, despite 
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perrerae and mietaken acts of legislation ivhich coutem- 
plated the stamping out of all spirit and energy firom a 
down-trodden race of cultivators. And if the general 
awakening at the present moment be put down once 
more witli a strong hand and by mistaken legislation, 
those very English instincts will in a future day cause a 
fresh rising of the masses, — and the problem will rise 
again and again demanding a permanent and intelligent 
solution. 

TIiBre is then one and only one way left before the 
GoTemment ; — to estimate the importance of the gene- 
ral rising correctly,— to grapple with the problem in- 
telligently, — to newly create the status of the zemin- 
dar and the ryot in a definite manner, — to enact a 
FsRiiLKBtiT Sbttlehent between the zemindar and the 
ryot as a Permanent Settlement has been enacted be- 
tween the zemindars and the Government. 

In the face of the crisis that b staring rudely at us, 
half-hearted legislation irould be useless and worse than 
useless. Our rulers wilt not, cannot once more degrade 
the ryot to his pristine position of servitude under the 
zemindars,— the only other measure then to heal the ill 
feeling between the two classes, and to put a atop to the 
mass of litigation that is eating into the very vitals of an 
agricultural population is to raise the status of the 
ryots. Let IM nUet of rent now 'payable be carefvUy 
tueertained after an extennve lurvey, and let iuch raUi 
U declared fixed for evtr. 
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This vould be a bold step, but ve believe it would 
be one truly beaeficiat to the couutry. We know Buch an 
arraogement would disturb a nest of hornets, but the 
Government of India has before now shonu itself citable 
of boldly seTving the country in apite of masses of 
selfishness and class interests that may block the way. 
We are stating our simple couTiotion that we cannot 
think of one valid reason that may be brought forward 
against this sort of arrangement. 

It wonld be loudly and vehemently urged that such 
an Act would be a breach of the promise of 1793 — an 
invasion of the rights of the zemindars. To this objec- 
tion we would answer, — nowhere in the Permanent Set- 
tlement is it stated that Government should never set a 
limit to the demands of the zemindars on the cultivat- 
ing classes. On the contrary. Section VIII. of Act I. of 
1793 distinctly declares, that the Governor-General would 
in future be competent to enact any regulations that 
may be considered proper for the protection of the ryots; 
and now that the revenue of every zemindari has in- 
creased two or three-fold, and the ryots have been 
harassed for scores of years with evec-iucreasing claims 
on the part of the zemindars, the time is surely come 
when some assurance of a definite nature should be 
given to the ryots against the all-devonriug claims of 
the aemindar ; — when the ryot in his turn should be 
promised the future increase of the revenue of land. 
So one in the present day ^ould be foolhardy enough 
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to anppoBe that Lord Canntng'a Act X of 1859 was a 
Tiolfttioti of the promifie made to zemindars in 1793. 
And yet Lord CaniuDg let a defiaite limit to the 
claimB of the zemiudaFB with respect to certain olaasea of 
ryots ; and how the extensioD of the same protection to 
all lyota can be a violation of the Permanent settlement 
we entirely &il to see. 

The foct is, the Permaneat Settlement simply defined 
&e relation between the zemindars and the Government, 
aod left the subject of the relation between the zemindar 
and the ryot open for later legislation. Later legislation, 
wiordingly, has taken up the subject, — we have seen at 
oae time the persons and properties of the ryots subject- 
ed to the tender mercies of the zemindar, and we have 
seen at another time the ryots declared to possess no 
rights whatever. All these were changed sgfun, and 
Lord Canning invested the ryots with some rights. The 
wkole history of British legislature in Bengal dearly 
proves that no definite promise was ever made to the 
zemindar regarding the degree of power he might exer- 
cise on the ryot Legislation has before now set limits to 
the rights of the zemindar, and if at the present day it 
be deemed politic to set a still more definite limit on the 
powers of the zemindar, Seo. VIII. of Act I. of 1793 
iliBtinctly allows it and nothing on earth prevents it. 

Aud if the measure is perfectly lawful, it is no leea 
ttpedient. A few enlightened zemindars of Calcutta 
have from time to time represented some of the griev- 
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ances of the people, but those who would believe tiutt 
theso zemindars repretent ia any aense of the word the 
ordinary village zemindar would commit a ead mistake. 
Without an iota of education or public spirit or desire to 
do good to the people, the typical village zemindar con- 
^dera it the aim and object of his life to extort the last 
penny from the impoverished ryot. In this calamitons 
yoEir, when the Oovemment of India and the Government 
Qf Bengal tried head and heart to aave millions &om 
starvation — when even in provinces where scarcity did 
not appear, liberal loans were granted by Government to 
keep the people from harm, what did our zenundus do t 
A few enlightened zemindars remitted or promised to 
remit a portion of the rent due, and our newspapers 
are never tired singing their praises ad nauseam, ; but 
when we turn our eyes from the newspapers to the 
country that stretches on all sides of us, what do weseet 
Self-seekiog and selfishness, a cruel disregard for the 
sufferings of the ryots, a most startling unoonscionsness of 
the moral duty imposed on every one at this terrible 
season, — these characterize the masses of the Eomindaig. 
Ifay more. Not twenty miles from where we are writing, 
a Tich and heartless zemindar has been for the last several 
years harassing his ryots in the cruellest manner for 
increase of rent. Some of the ryota have left the coun- 
try,— others are imprisoned, — all have been ruined and 
impoverished. And this calamitous year has been chosen 
as a fitting oocasion to heap fresh wuelttea on the heads 
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of the ryots and thus bring them back to their aceug- 
tomed servitude ! Is this an isolated instaaoe 1 Are oar 
ezpedeuces siogular on tbia point t We ask others who 
fonn their opinions firom aotoal facta, and not from nevt- 
papers, and the same disnial story is repeated. And yet, 
who ia this zemindar, who haroaaea the ryota for increase 
of rent! He Sits quietly at his comfortable houae in the 
city of palaces, — fA«y labor in the field from aonrise to 
Bunset and often keep vigils from aunset to aunrise ; 
M<y work under the burning sun of May, under the tor- 
rents of August and in the shivering cold of December ; 
fAey till the land and sow it, and weed the plants and reap 
the eom, — and ihty are harassed because they are un- 
willing to part with an ever-increasing portion of the 
froita of their unceasing work. What is it that thus 
enables the zemindar to harass these ryots % Is there any 
moral right which enables an idler to oppress the poor 
and the lowly 1 The code of morals must be strange, 
indeed, which would sanctify such a deed. Is it that the 
semindare are powerful and are so enabled to harasa the 
weak 1 Thtffle days are gone by, and under the shadow 
of the British lion the strong man trembles and the weak 
gets assnrance and hope. No, it is a mistaken legis- 
lation which thus allowa even to the present day a 
chronic oppression of the peasantry, — a legislation which 
it would not he a day too soon to mend. 

The only other seemingly valid objection that su^esta 
itself to us ia, that the measure proposed will not ultl- 
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mately tend to the gCKxl of the ouUivatoTe. It vill be 
urged that, aa the reveaue of the laud is constantly 
increasing, the onltivatoTB, called upon to pay a fixed rent 
in future, will in the courae of time be enabled to sublet 
their lands, will in a manner form a sort of permanent 
izardarB, and paying- the fised rent to the Eemindar 
vill be enabled to exact rouch more from thOBe nho vill 
theu actually cultivate the aoil. It will be thus 
plausibly argued that the measure aforesaid will in the 
long run only create a prosperous class of baras^ng 
izard£ra, — that the cultivators of the land SO years hence 
will be just as badly off as the cnltivators of the present 
day. All this however may bs avoided by the law dis- 
tinctly stating that so much aud no more will be ezuited 
for ever in future, — not from the present oultivatorB 
and their inheritors and descendants, — but from those 
who in the present time or in future times may actually 
cultivate the land. 

We shall here recapitulate. Two ways are open before 
Government, viz., to allow the ryots to sink once more 
into complete obedience and servitude under zemindars, 
or to raise the status of the ryots by setting a definite 
limit to the claims of the zemindar. The first has the 
sanction of immemorial usage, and it will be pertinently 
asked why it should be changed for the latter. It will 
be boldly asserted that the complete dependence of the 
lyot cm the zemindar will heal all differences, and will 
in the end be really conducive to the well-being of the 
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peasantry. Wherefore, then, do we advocate the raising 
of the status of the agricultural clasHea by setting defi- 
nite limits to the claims of the zemindars 1 

We answer, — for aCTeral reaaoos. 

Firttly.-^So long . as the claims of the zemindars are 
allowed to be unlimited, ryots can never be expected to be 
prudent, provident, thinking beings. As matters stand 
now, if a ryot dares to save anything, the zemindar is 
certain by book or by crook to ease him of his savings. 
The ryot therefore revenges himself on his oppressors by 
never saving anything, by living and working on bor- 
roved capital all the year round. Is it desirable that 
the ryot ehould ever be a provident, thinking being) 
Assure him that hia savings are his own, that permanent 
limits have been set to the claims of the zemindar, and 
the strong motive of self-interest will alter the custom of 
long centuries. 

Secondly. — Candour and truthfulness are the attributes 
of independence. Mendacity, falsehood and cunning ac- 
company rigid subjection. In how many criminal or 
civil cases will the ryot of the present day dare to swear 
to a fact against the interest of his zemindar! — in how 
many thousands of instances is he taught to petjure 
himself for his zemindar, to merge all fear of God and 
of man in his fear for his master Y We as a nation have 
often been branded for cunning and falsehood ; is the 
day not yet come when the institutions which perpetu- 
ate those vioea should be one by one disestablished t 
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The comparative freedom in thought and aotioD, secured 
to the higher olaeses by aa eulighteued Government, have 
^ready produced wonderful results; and the officials of 
the present day selected from our educated classes will 
not compare unfiivorably, for honesty and truthfulness, 
vith the Europeans of the country, and vill present a 
marked contrast to the same alaas of people living a cen- 
tury ago. Is it desirable to iuatil the some truthfulness 
and honesty into the cultivating olasses t Remove the 
ptuns and penalties under which they have for centuries 
together been compelled to learn cunning, — set limits 
to the now unlimited powers of the zemindar, and lome 
change for the better will of certainty be observable, 
though the vices of a century are not cured in » day. 

Thirdly. — Independence begets the will and the power 
to resist, servitude smothers them altogether. We have 
heard much of the extortions of the Police, the zemindars, 
the planters and the tax-gatherers. And yet in no country 
has Government so strenuously exerted itself to put a 
stop to such extortions as in Bengal. How ia it then, 
it may be asked, that they exist to the present day 1 
The answer lies in a nutshell. In a country where the 
people are so utterly void of the power of resistance 
that the constable and the planter's underling can 
get out something for the mere asking, — all legislation 
to put a stop to such practices will fail. The ryot's 
property is not more zealously guarded in England than 
it is in Bengal, — but the English taz-gatheier fears,— 
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not BO much the jealousy of the law, but the pover of 
Tillage Hampdens proteating against the least approach 
to extortion. We do not ezpeot that Hampdena with 
dauutlees hreasts will rise in our yUlages as soon as a 
. limit is set to zemindars' powera, — but we do expect that 
a comparative iiidepeadence will awaken (as to a certain 
extent it has already done) some spirit of reaiBtonce ; 
and that will be a better safeguard of the ryot's property 
thasx any amount of legislation. 

Fowrihly. — An expectation was entertained by the 
framers of l^e Permanent Settlement that that measure 
would induce the zemindars to improve their poBaesuona. 
The Act however has not only brought about no suofa 
impravement, but bas actually precluded the possibility 
of such improvement. The zemindars themselves have 
been grossly negligent in the performauce of suofa duties. 
And OS for the ryot, — wherefore should he improve his 
bit of land ) Wherefore should he bring about any 
improvement by hia labor and outlay which in the end 
is sure to benefit his master. A very large proportion 
indeed of the ryots are uSxindi, or tenants at will, and 
Bhould they bring about such improvement, the law 
distinctly empowers their master to rob them of the 
fruits of their labor by increasiug rent or turning them 
out of the land after the improvement has been com- 
pleted. A small portion of the cultivators ore occu- 
pancy ryots, and even they, though empowered by law 
to enjoy the fruits of any imprOTemeat they ma; bring 
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about, vill find it difficult to hold their own (^aiuBt masses 
of erideucfl nhich the zemindar can at any moment 
&brioate and bring forward at a court of juatioe to 
prove, either that the ryot has not the right of oooupanoy 
or that he hati uot effeoted the improremenL But de- 
clare that all ryots have rights of oooupancy, — and ara 
entitled to every inoreaae in the produotiTe powers of 
lands that may henceforth accrue, and a etimulus will 
be afforded for effecting improvements vhich eren Asiatic 
indolence will scarcely resist. 

We need not dwell any longer on this snl^ect. The 
candid reader will not fail to conceive a variety of ways 
in which the lyots will be benefited if some sort of as- 
surance and security, such aa baa been indicated above, 
were afforded to them. Such readers will sot require 
any arguments from ua to be convinced of the difference 
between a state of suttjection and almost servitude, and 
one of comparative independence. To him we have said 
enough, but to others, who will persist in maintaining 
a state of dependence on zemindars to be the most hapj^ 
one for ryots, any thing that we can ever urge, will be 
uiged in vain. 

We are no theoretical reformers. We do not consider 
a Permanent Settlement between the ryots and Eemindars 
as a panacea to all evils that the ryot's flesh is heir to. 
We do not consider it possible for legislation to bring 
about any sadden change in the character of a nation. 
But %e do think there are several ways in whiek 
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Bach a measure nill tend to improve the character and 
oondition of the people, and, entertaining such notions, 
ve should have been wanting in our duty if we did not 
Eidvooate the measure. 

To son) up in a few words : — the measure aforesaid will 
bestow strong motives for improving land on those b; 
whom alone land has been improved in every country; it 
will put a stop to the mass of harrassing litigation which 
is doing indescribable evil to the country and of which we 
shidl speak in the next obapter; it will elevate the 
nillions of Bengal to a status which tbey fully deserve 
bnt never occupied before ; it will develop in the charao- 
tet of the ryot such virtues as independence and self- 
reliance, prudence and economy for the first time in the 
histoiy of Bengal ; it will for ever put a atop to zemin- 
dari extortions and oppression which, in spite of the good 
will and the vigour of English administration, have not 
ceased to the present day ; it will bestow the fruits of 
labor not on a class of enervated idlers but on those who 
toil and sweat and hold the plough ; it will bestow the 
blessings of the British rule on the million and not on 
the upper ten thousand ; and it will reflect eternal glory 
on the crown of England.* 

* The Eemtiidm interest in the lajid is strong, and it in posuble 
kU we have said bu been ludd ia vain. The day ie probably jet 
dUtaot when the claimB of the Eemindar shall be permaaeDtlj fixed. 
It BO, we appeal to our rulera if the time is not jet come when aome 
limit of Bome sort or other should be Bet on the power o{ tjie 
Kemindar to iaoreaie rent and oust rjoti who have not rights oE 
"""""- ""-- — -' -'j a ctjing one, and demands immediate 
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ADMrNrsTHiLiioN OF Jdstiok. 

But that sune ab*ll ba regtored. 
Law nnd Justlca wield her sword, 
And her Qod alull be adarAd. 

MOBTOOHKBy. 

Fe[w people irill, we believe, in the present day, be 
inclined to dispute the fact, that justice ia now much 
better adminiBtered in this country than undar the best 
of the MahoDiDiedan rulers. If the rich luve etill an 
advantage over the poor, such advantage we hope is 
decreaang every day ; and legialation, it muet he ad- 
mitted, is trying hard to help those who oannot help 
themselves. The equality on principle of all men is 
unhesitatingly tsoognized by our oourta, and though we 
have not yet seen this principle carried into action, the 
recc^ition of the principle itself is a great thing ;— it 
is BO much gained in the cauee of humanity. 

Antecedent to the coming of the English to this 
country, a portion of the judicial work seems to have 
been performed by the kdtis who were versed in 
Kahommedau literature and expounded the Mahomme- 
dan law. A large portion of the i^iminal work however 
oame before the governor or other executive officeif of 
the province, while petty cases, among the poor people in 
the country parts were mostly decided by the zemindars 
living on the spot ; and this practice still continues to 
some extent all over the country. It cannot he denied that 
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BubBtantial justice was done id most osaea by this lystem of 
administration, as the parties who sat in judgment could 
hardly fail to ascertain the real facts in any particular 
case, and were indeed in many casea peraonally acquainted 
with the true fiicts. Such courts, however, as may be 
expected, were open to oorraption, aud there was little 
chance of justice being done therefore, when the proud 
Ulan oppressed the poor and the lowly. 

Nor should we foi^t to mention the vltlage Fau- 
cbayets of Bengal, which were among the most beauti- 
ful and beneficial inatitutiona of the laud. The Fan- 
ch&yet consisted of the most respectable men in the 
village, and as the membera were hardly ever ignorant 
cf the real facts of the case, the most arduous duty of 
"judge was simplified, and there was little temptation 
foe falsehood or concealment of the truth. The Fan- 
cbayet sat surrounded by the good and nUUabbar men of 
the Tillage, and, ^er diecuaaing in a conversational style 
the facts of the case, pronounced their judgment in the 
presence of all. This way of settling disputes is "by no 
means bad, and it is a pity the practice is fast foiling off. 
At the same time, however, it must Ik remembered, that 
Fanchayets will answer only in petty cases, and cannot 
be expected to do jnstioe in cases in which one of the 
parties is strong or influential Even in petty oases, we 
need asauranoe that the Fanchayets did not betray a 
veakuess for men of superior caste, or men endued with 
exceptional claims to deference and respect 
I 
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Suob, then, woa in short the Bystem of admUuBtration 
of justice among our forefathers, and few will deny that 
it was vastly inferior to the system at present obtaining. 
Coimption was the bane of the system under the 
r Mahommedanfi, corruption is unheard of among the 
I judicial officers of the present day. In a word, the 
Miihommedan system facilitated the work of asoertaiu- 
log the real facts of any particular case, but left the 
gates of corruption wide open ; the £ngliBh system Be- 
oured integrity but threw obstacles in the way of ascer- 
tuning the truth. The English on coming to this 
country declared, and rightly declared, that oormption 
was the greater evil of the two, and doomed and dis- 
carded the old system, and introduced the English sys- 
tem in India. To shew how far it is possible to oombins 
the two systems and choose a happy medium, and to 
point out the defects of the system now obtaiuing, are 
the purposes of this chapter. 

We have said that our rulers introduced the EngUsh 
system into India, Unfortunately they introduced it al- 
most word per word and letter per letter ; — they forgot 
to modify it in accordance with the peculiar wants and 
eugencies of the country. The main defects, therefore, 
in the administration of justice in this country, are such 
as a foreign nation may be expected to oonuatt through 
its inability to realize the peculiar requirements of a 
difierent people. Judicial maxims and institutions, which 
have grown up amot^ the people of England during 
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centuries together, have been tranBfeired almoBt bodily 
to India. It Beems to have never been considered that, 
in erer; country, there are a thousand and one different 
Gonditiona vhich, like the minute nheela of an engine, 
regulate and modify the action of any partioulai' maxim oc 
institution, and that thoBe conditionB are widely different 
in India from what they are in England. 

One of the most prominent inBtances, in which an Eng- 
lish institution has miserably foiled in its working in this 
country, will be found in the system of jury trial. Even 
in England, it is by no means unnaual to hear in the 
present day the adrisability of continuing jury triala 
called into question, and the arguments brought forward 
are often not easy to refute. English juries of olden 
times, — times when the liberties of the people were 
threatened by the whims of oppressive kings and ogprea- 
Mve courts, — did iuyaluable service by saving the lives 
and properties of the people. In times, too, when the 
.cormption of English judges was as notorious as their 
integrity is in the present times, the jury system was a 
safe-guard against injustice by precluding the possibility 
of corruption. But these and suoh like reasons in favor of 
jury trials have now ceased to exist. Oppression of kings 
and royal courts is in the present day impossible in Eng- 
land, as popular freedom has grown up with mushroom 
growth within the last hundred years, and has assumed 
gigantic dimensions. Corruption of English judges too 
ie a thing of the past ; Eind the moment, that the com- 
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mon senae of a dozen ordinary men may be more depend- 
ed upon tlida the refined judgment of an experienced 
judge, certainly bears well in theory bat U bardi; found 
to be sound in practice. 

If then jury trials in England be a thing that may be 
dispensed with, in India the system has proved positively 
injurious. Those vha are familiarly acquainted nith the 
proeeediugs in oui Sessions Courts must be fully avrare 
of the ^t that our Juries, consisting mostly of unedu- 
cated shopkeepers and petty traders, are often blinded 
by gross prejudices, and are iufluenoed by a variety of 
sympathies iwd antipathies utterly inconsistent with the 
administration of impartial justice. Tiie reluctance 
betrayed by jurymen to couvict Brahmans, and women, 
and prisoners well born or connected, is hut too veil 
known, and cases not unfrequently happen of the gross- 
est injustice, in which foul offenders are set free because 
they succeed in winning the sympathy of jurymen. In 
a word, juries in our country are too often betrayed into 
a lamentable weakness in favor of the influential as 
against the lowly, — in favor of the rich as ag^nst the 
poor. 

But there is a still greater act of injustice perpetrated 
by another class of jurymen in this country, — an in- 
justice perpetrated in favor of the White as a^inst the 
Black. There can be no winking at the fact, — and we 
hardly think our European readers will deny it either, 
that a Europeau sinning againat an Indian has hardly 
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a fair chance of conviction, in the Hi|;h Coart in 
Calcutta. It is well known that the men who gone- 
rally compose the jury in such caeaa do not by any . 
means represent the educated and enlightened portion 
of Englishmen in India ; and justice and mercy are un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed to national prejudice, The Eng- 
Udi in this country are jealously yarded from every 
possible form of tnjastice that may proceed from national 
pnjudice, and the meanest English loafer is guarded \tj 
a halo of sacrednesa which the Indian magistrate of the 
highest tank and respectability must not dare to violate. 

We do not object to the jealousy with which English 
prestige is guarded, — indeed such objections would all be 
msde in vain. Let all the cases in Which Europeans are 
the defendants be tried by Europeans, but let it be Eu- 
ropean Magistrates or Judges and not European juries. 
We shall willingly confide in the educated and enlightened 
European for the redress of our grievanoes even when a 
Eoropean is the offender. But we may not, we cannot, 
confide in European juries. 

^e jury system has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Nowhere in Bengal does it serve the 
purposes of securing the liberties of the people ; for, 
of all criminal courts, the proceedings of Sessions Courts 
and the High Conrt are the least arbitrary, and most 
widely published. The judges in these courts cannot in 
any conceivable case be supposed to entertain a grudge 
against the prisoner, and there ia therefore no ohanoe 
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. of the liberties of the people being threatened in these 
courta. And yet in these courts alone we have the jui; 
system prevailing. The system there'fore does no good, 
and the sooner it is done away with the better. But of 
this enough. 

But the most important defect in the present system 

, of administration of jiiBtioe consists, as we stated at the 
beginning of this chapter, in the difficulty of ascertaining 
real foots ; and this difficulty is the more singular in n 
country in vhich news travels wonderfully fast, and s 
neighbour is hardly ever ignorant of what his neighbour 
does. Weakness and dependence on neighbours are 
among the most marked charaoteristios of the people of 
Bengal, and the frequent interchange of serrices and 
help is with them a matter of oeoeBsity and an eveiy-day 
and evety-hour occurrence. The Bengali considers it a 
part of his duty to help his neighbours in ne^d, and it 
is a part of his expectations that his neighbours will help 
him in need. Naturally enough, the connexion betweau 
him and his neighbours is close and intimate, and every 
one is thoroughly conversant with his neighbour's afiairs. 
Foreigners, who are more excIuBive and eelf-reliant, can 
hardly have an adequate idea as to how very close thiB 
connection is. Almost every villager knows perfectly 
well every thing that happena to his fellow-villager, and 
there is hardly a single case coming before our criminal 
courts about which every particular villager docs not 
know the real facts. But the distance at which our 
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courts ar6 placed from particular villages, coupled vith 
the iDtroduotioQ of a foreign aud complicated system of 
Iftv of evidenoe, has effectually precluded every possi- 
bility of the courts' deriving any benefit from thia general 
knowledge among the Tillagers. While therefore the 
focta of any particular case are clearly and widely known 
and loudly trumpeted throughout the length and breadth 
of the village, the hard working and conscientious magi»- 
trote, carefully debarred from such evidence, perspires 
from head to foot to make out the truth from a mass of 
false swearing Mid exaggerations put forward by so-called 
eye-witnesaes. Surely, in the eye of the simple villager 
the whole proceeding appears as an ingenious mockery 
of justice, and he would almost wonder why the Magis- 
trate vould not stoop to learn the real facts in the same 
way in which he himself had learnt them. 

Bat the failure of justice in particular caaes is not 
ttie worst consequence ; — this system of administering 
justice carries nith it a demoralizing effect among the 
people, which cannot be too strongly censured. People 
have learnt that the court is determined to act only on 
the testimony of so^alled eye-witnesses produced in the 
court from a distance somefimes of 20 or 30 miles. To 
get up such witnesses, to coach them thoroughly as to 
what they are to say in a court of justice, to give them 
lessons in lying and false swearing— these are the proper 
means to win a case ; and people are not slow to adopt 
such means vbea their efficacy is proved every day and 
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evciy hour. Fraud and chicaner; are iaoceasiog, and the 
praMnt BjBtein of adminiatration ia thus oontoauoatiDg 
the momls of the -villAgen of Bengal. 

But thoagh ws hare been free in expoaiDg the eril 
effects proceeding from the difficulty felt bj our oonrts id 
aaoertaining facts, to hardly see any way in nhich this 
difficulty may be got OTcr. We are cerUunly not 
prepared to reoommend the old eyBtems which pFevailad 
ia this country, for we caooot fin^t the nuamre, tha 
bribery and corruption which such Byetema fostered. 
An attempt may however be made with advantage to 
reriTC the ancient PanobayetB of Bengal. The people 
of every village might be called upon to nomiuata a 
dozen or more persons, aay once every year, to serve as 
members of the village Paochayet, and decide all 
petty oases when the partitt are willing to refer their 
cases to such PauchayEta ; and the courts might ccmfirm 
tha verdict of such Panchayets unless they see strong 
reasons to the contrary. £veD in important cases the 
Panchayet jnight be constUted by the court, or aslred to 
send up a report, and the rigour of English taws of 
evidence might be relaxed to admit some particular 
classes of hearsay evidence for the ends of justice. We 
cannot but think that substantial justice might be 
much better done by allowing the villagers an important 
riuuw in its administration. At the same time such an 
arrangement may be calculated to infuse public spirit 
and a love of justice among our villagers, and give them 
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practioM lesfloni in the art of admin ietering their own 
Tillages, and electing their own representatives. 

In the second place, we would strongly recommend the 
abolition of the mnkteari sjstem as it prevails at present 
in our oonntry. In principle little could be urged 
against im ignorant T7ot being helped and represented 
in oonrt by a person comparatively speaking versed in 
taw, but those only who have thoroughly examined the 
aotnal working of the system are aware of the prodigions 
evil which it fosters. The muktears coach parties and 
witnesses in &lsehood invented for the occasion, and 
invest simple cases ' with huge fabrications, and so 
attempt to defeat the purposes of justice. Their profes- 
sioQ is chicanery, their aim is deceiving, their work ia 
contaminating the morals of a simple agricultural popu- 
lation of tite country. 

W« do not know how iar even the employment of 
Barrifiters and Vakeels by private parties in the superior 
courts serves the purposes of juBtioe. The rich criminal 
secnres the highest talent and eloquence to screen him 
from deserved pnniahment, the poor man who seeks 
justice has none to advocate his claims and many to 
oppose them. We confess we have grave doubts as to 
whether these circumstances are conducive to the inter- 
ests of justice, or whether the conscious eserting of 
talents in the cause of &lsebood ia honorable to a pro- 
fession. And yet the difference between Barristers and 
Muktears is very great indeed. Barristers and Vakeels, 
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generally speaking, try to represent, tbeii oanea in th6 beat 
light,— muktears distort facts, ooaoh up witnesses, deal in 
lias. Besides, in the higher courts where the prooedare 
is somewhat oomplioated, some persons versed in law aad 
the rules of the court are probably neoessary to avoid 
the oonfneion whioh would otherwise almost inevitably 
arise from iJie ignomnoe of the clients. In the mofussil 
criminal courts, on the other hand, the proc«dure is exceed- 
ingly simple, and except perhaps in r few serious oaae> 
the olienta need not be represented at all. To oondnot 
these serious cosea, — or if it is thought desirable,— to 
oonduot all cases, two Government pleaders might be 
appointed to each court (for prosecution and defence) 
who, while fairly representing their clients' oases to tho 
court, would not have the motive for falsehood which 
oharaotertze the muktears. The ryota, released from the 
grasp of the muktears, will cheerfully pay an additional 
fee which will more than indemnify Gorernment for the 
extra cost of keeping two vakeels for each court ; — and 
the arrangement is certain to produce a degree of good 
to the country vhioh it is scarcely possible to conceive. 
In our humble opinion, this plan may with advantage be 
extended to the higher courts. 

Next come in the Amiahs of our courts, humble to 
servility before the H&kLm, haughty and overbearing 
towards all outsiders, and in corruptness and dishonesty 
yielding to no class of people ou the face of the earth. 
SuiTOunded by coached up and therefore perjured wit- 
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nessBB, lying and misleading Uufeteara, & corrnpt police, 
and Amlaba deeply bribed, — bouad down by lav to a 
system of procedure the least adapted to the elioitiag of 
truth,— compelled to rely on the so-called evideace 
rather than to his own ahrewdness and the probabilities 
of the case, — what wonder if the most intelligent Magis- 
trate will aometimes totally fail to arrive at the truth 1 

To remedy this, our Magistrates themselves should 
have more opportunities of ascertaiuing the facta of 
oases, and this can only be done by increasing their 
number, and placing a Magistrate almost in every Thana, 
so that be may see with hia own eyes almost every 
thing that passes in the Mofussil. Called upon to ad- 
minister only about 50 or 60 villages of a Thana, all 
within the radius of d or 6 miles from his court, such a 
Magistrate may well be expected to have a thorough 
acquuntance with every one of such villages. At 
present the polioe officer in charge of the Tliana has 
such experience, but shameless corruption pervades and 
pollutes the ranks of the police, and the present Magis- 
trates cannot place any reliance on the more complete 
and far-reaching knowledge of the polioe officers. What _ 
is wanted, therefore, is the complete merging of the 
police in the judicial, — the eliminating of big police 
appointments, and increasing the number of judicial 
anthorities. But this brings us to the important subject 
of the police, and we must here pause and make a few 
remarks on this subject. 
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Time was wben the police of Bengal tbs the dread of 
the land, ivheu a dacoity was doably dreaded because a 
police investigation waa to follow ; and up to the present 
day the traditions of Bengal are replete with police- 
oppreasion remembrances. Act V. of 1861 was passed 
to remedy this state of things, and it is worth while 
enquiring how far matters have improved since then. 
Physical torture used to be applied in olden times 
for the purpose of extorting confeflsion from priBoners or 
coaching up witnesses. Fbyslcol torture is applied in the 
present day too, but much leas frequently, and the torture 
inflicted in the present day is mild aud humane compared 
with the cruelties of the old police which often ended in 
death. The corruption of the police too has deoreaaod 
in respeot of the amount of bribes received, but in other 
respects is aa widespread as ever. The corruption of 
the police is often complained of, bat few are aware of 
the extent to whioh it prevails in this country. Few 
have realized to themselves the astounding fact that not 
one per cent of constables and bead constables are above 
□orruption, and that even among Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors an honest man is an exception. The few 
improvements mentioned above have been caused not by 
the Act v. of 1861, but by the creation of Sut>-di visions 
which, by bringing; the Magistrates near the soene of 
action as it were, baa been productive of greater good to 
the country in a variety of ways than almost any other 
administrattve measure that may be named. Thirteen 
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years have elapsed since the passing; of tlie Police Apt, 
every attempt has been made to raise the stamina of the 
polio«, — the pay of an Inspector of police has beea 
iucreaaed to Bb. 290, t. e. the pay of a Munaiff, and 
certainly a respeotable pay for a post of that uatnre ; 
a fair trial, therefore, it may be supposed, has been 
given to this Act, and after auoh trial tlic Act has failed 
most igaominiously. 

fior are the teaaona of suoh failure far to seek. The 
honesty of a particular man may depend on a variety 
of oircumstauces, but the honesty of a class of men, 
it may be taken fur granted aa a maxim, nill always 
vary in iaverse ratio to the temptations offered. A set- 
vice therefore which holds out ample temptations fiir 
dishonesty, and very faint throats of detection and 
punishment, may be presumed a priori to be tainted with 
corruption, and polios service is precisely and pre-enoi- 
nently suoh a one. The only measure therefore likely 
to prove effective would be, somehow to increase the 
ohaucea of detection, until every act of dishonesty oonir 
mitted in town or in village by the police has at least a 
fait ohauoe of being detected and visited with puniish- 
ment. 

But how is this to be effected 1 We have already hint- 
ed at the answer before. Under recent orders and clroor 
lars the District Superintendents of police have been made 
almost completely subordinate to the Magistrates ;—vhy 
then retain that highly paid post } A large ssviog may 
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ba efiected by abolishing the post of Diatrict Saperinten' 
dents, and distributing their norlc among the luspeoton 
and the Uagistrate's subordinates and clerks. A large 
Bftving too may be effeoted by keeping a Sub-Inspector in 
every Sub-division (instead of an Inspector,) making him 
completety subordinate to the sub^ivisional ofBoer. Such 
saving might be very beneficially spent in placing small 
paid sub-mag iatrates in charge of Tbanas, who would be 
Bubordinate to the aubdiviBional officers in the same way 
in vbioh suhdiTisional officei-s are subordinate to district 
officers. Of police, a Head Constable would be quite 
enough for a Thana,— such Head Constable being made 
completely subordinate to the Thana judicial officer. 
Such multiplying of judicial ofBoera, and merging of 
the police in the Judicial may be calculated to be of 
the greatest possible good to the country. By such 
an orrangenient courts will be brought almost to 
the door of every sufferer who may seek for justice, 
and Magistrates too will be able to see almost with their 
own eyes whatever paMes in the Mofassil. Such a sys- 
tem too cannot but impart solaoe and assurance to the 
much-oppresaed ryot of Bengal, for he cannot but be 
inspired with confidence by seeing within a few miles of 
his own home a power capable of curbing the much- 
dreaded Naeb and Ooma^ta. 

L^tly, ne would advocate a thorough reform in the 
village chowkedari system. It is a oomplaiat all over 
the country that ohowkedars are negligent of their duties, 
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Kud in moBt cases are themielveB the abettors of theft 
and receivers of stolen pcopertj. The reason lies in a 
untshell j — ohowkedars do not receive their pay I While 
ohowkedars are responsible to police authoritiea for any 
negligenoc, — by a strange oversight in legialation no 
provision is made for their pay, — except in the very fev 
{daoea where the Chowkedari Act ia in foroe. To be aura 
villagers are directed to pay so much each to the ohowke- 
dar as his pay, but if the payment is reAiaed there is no 
proviaion of law to compel the same. It happens there- 
fore that in moat plaoes chowkedara are very soantUy 
paid by the villagers, and in plaoes where the chowkedan 
may have disgusted some influential rilh^;ers by tracing 
out some aerioua cases of theft,~~he may be sure of not 
receiving a pice from the villagera for years to come. 
The ohowkedara are therefore naturally enough negligent 
of their daties, and anxious to eke out their small pay 
by other employments, and thus one of the earliest and 
most useful institutions of the countries, the village 
watch system, is, by a sad mistake in legislation, getting 
day by day hopelessly deranged. And yet it is not too 
late yet, — nor is the remedy far to seek. .Nothing is 
simpler than to enable magistrates to levy on all villagers 
the pay of the ohowkedare, and then to bring the 
chowkedars theiuaelvsB under a vigorous control, and 
to a lively sense of their dutiw. 

We have dwelt so long on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of criminal joBtioe that we must content ourselves 
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TFith a few pasBiDg observations on our civil courts, and 
ire shall confine our remarks to the two important and 
crying grievances, vix., inordinate expenditure and delay 
consequent to otTil proceedings. The number of our 
civil courts has been increased since the English came to 
this country, but a still larger increase is, ne believe, 
n'eoessary in consequence of the entire change which 
has taken place in the system of the collection of revenue. 
The demands of the Mabommedan rulers on the land- 
owners and Kemindars were peremptory and esoeedingly 
arbitrary, aud varied with the wants and esigencies of 
the state, and the peaceful or troublesome nature of the 
times ; but these rulers, consistent in their oppressive 
principle, also allowed such zemindars the exercise of 
powers equally arbitraiy and oppressive on their depen- 
dent tenants and ryots. It followed that the ryots could 
hardly as a matter of right object to the demands of 
their zemindars, any more than tlie zemindars could 
object to the demands of the Subadar's underlings. lu 
the absence of all right therefore, the only effectual 
checks on the demands of the masters, and the only 
thing which the rent-payers conld urge with any chance 
of getting a hearing were, firstly, the chance of the 
ruin of the rent-payers which would stop up the source 
of revenue, and, secondly, the immemorial custom of the 
laud which among all patriarchal nations answers the 
purposes of right, and stretches a helping hand to the 
poor, being often rept^ized as iavlolats e?eii by arbi' 
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trary depots. Uader Buoh oiroumatanoeB, civil courts 
were not necessary in revenue matters,— indeed ths 
realization of revenue was considered so important that 
even criminal courts would hardly interfere to save the 
wretched ryot from beating and confinement 'who had 
failed to pay his rent. The English in India have 
ushered in a mighty change. They have imported into 
India the all-important notion of right as it is understood 
in Western Europe, and they decline to recognize the 
inviolability even of custom, unless the custom is 
embalmed and perpetuated by being converted into a 
right. The English rule has declared, and rightly 
deolared, that the ryot, the tenant and the zemindar, 
vill all have their rights and duties created by laws, 
and even the imperial Government will be subjected to 
laws of its own creation and invested with rights and 
duties. A net-work of civil courts therefore is necessary 
in order to the enforcing of such rights; and while, 
under the old regime, a custom might be enforced by 
one's taking up the law in his own hand ; under the 
new regime, courts must be applied to in order to en- 
forcing of a right, — and indeed in every step in the 
process of collecting and realizing rent. Thus the 
salutary change in the system of collecting rents requires 
a vast increase in the number of civil courts. 

Have the courts been iuoreased proportionately to the 
requirements! Painful experience proves the contrary. 
Poor people quarrelling among themBelves abont bits of 
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laod are loathe to incur the expense and the trouble of 
dancing Bttendftuce on aivil courts nhioh are too few in 
number to do all their work with speed, and often seek 
redresa in criminal courts by disguising their civil dispute 
in a criminal form, and seek such redress in vain. 
-Zemindars complain vitb justice, but complain in yain, 
that the British Qovemment, while rigorously strict in 
exacting rent iu stated times, affords them no means of 
' exacting rent nith equal regularity fh>m their dependent 
tenants and ryots. The ryots complain vith justice, but 
complain in vfun, that the kind care maaifrated by the 
British Oorermnent in the Revenae Laws to protect their 
interest is all in vtun, for the remedy afforded therein, 
vk., by complaining in civil courts against unjust exao- 
tions and unlawful ousting is too expensive for them to 
adopt ; and law therefere is in many caaes a dead letter 
to them. All the painful oonsequenoeB which attend 
the withholding of justice are observed to ensue, in a 
mitigated form though it be, from the fiiot of our civil 
courts chasing off litigants by the dreary prospect of 
ezpense and delay which they hold out. The Naebs and 
Gomashtas turn their faces against such courts, and 
exact rent from obstinate ryots in the primitive way, 
viz., by beating and wrongful coufinerasnt ; and the 
ryots themselves often take the law in their own hands, 
and decide with clubs and sticks their disputes, which 
our civil courts decline to decide within a reasonable time 
and expense. It is admitted on idl hands that the rela- 
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tioQ between zemindara asd ryots is dally becoming more 
uosatiafaatory. We may certainly blame the ryot to a 
certain extent for tbeii conduct, or ve may blame tlie 
zemindar; but tbe root of this evil is undoubtedly to be 
Bought for in the revenue laws of the country and the 
syetem of revenue administratioo. Indeed, nothing 
reflects so nnhvourably on the British system of revenue 
administration in India as the fact that, among a race of 
peasantry ao peaceful aa that of Bengal, feuds and rioting 
and landed disputes are a daily ooourreuce. The Bengali 
is naturally so averse to actual violence and warfare that, 
so long aa there is the remotest possibility of juatioa 
being obtained at a court of law, he will not go to actual 
fighting; and it is only when our civil courts literally 
scare him away with a cheerlesa prospect of delay and 
expense that he involuntarily has recourse to the last 
means left. 

To take an inatanoe ; a zemindar wants to increaae the 
rent payable by the occupier of a certain bit of land. 
The courae prescribed by law is a reference to the civil 
court whoae decision would be final and definite. But 
the zemindar knows but too well the cost of such ft 
reference, and therefore has recourse to what he believes 
to be an easier and simpler method. If he ia strong 
enough, he uses oompulsion, — if not, he takes to inge- 
nious tricka. He grants a pottah to a new ryot who 
consents to pay the increased rent for the bit of land in 
question, and thus a dispute ensuea between the new 
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n&Q and the old man with reference to the identical bit 
of land. The old ryot may complain in a civil oonrt 
RgainBt tbis intruBion into his ancient poBSeeaion, — or 
the new ryot may complain against any opposition to hia 
right based on a registered pottah, — bat both inTolaii' 
tardy turn from the very name of a civil oonrt ; and cany 
on their disputes as heat they may, sometimes for years 
together. Indeed, under the present system of adminis- 
tration, it is sometimes the interest of the zemindar to 
try to oust an occupancy ryot by sucb underhand practices. 
Sapposing the chance a zemindar has in auooeeding in 
such unjnst claims is one to four, — it surely ia a profit- 
able investment with him to pay oosta of three or four 
suits in order to permanently though unjustly increase 
the rent of a piece of land. Hence it is that wo find in 
the MofVissil innnmerable instances of feude and rioting 
between two parties, — one the ancient occupier of a bit 
of land, the other a new man backed with a newly 
registered pottab granted by the aemiudar. In the civil 
court their case like a wounded snake drags its slow 
length along, — but in the meantime at every sowing and 
reaping season some rioting is sure to take place with 
respect to tbe disputed land, — and the criminal court is 
compelled to chastise both parties once in six months, — 
while the zemindar quietly aita in his Kacbari, watching 
the game with interest and laugbing in bis sleeves. In 
a second instance, a ryot is justly or unjustly ousted. 
A reference to a civil court would no doubt right matters. 
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—but it would BO perhaps after a year, — aud his min would 
by that time be complete. He naturally, if not justly, 
Bticka to his old soil and homestead, prepared to defend 
his rights against any uew comer who may present him- 
self, and if the worst comes to the worst, then and 
not till then to refer to the civil court. In a third 
instance, entire villages become annoyed with their 
master, and in a fit of indiscretion declare that 
their zemindar shall levy no rent. What is the poor 
Eambdar to do) The law prescribes a reference to 
the civil court for levying rent on every particular 
ryot who refuses to pay his due. The law forgets that 
long before a zemindar can levy rent in this way, — a work 
of years, — hia eetates and lands would all be sold for 
arrears of revenue payable to Government. It is easy to 
multiply instances, — but qui bono i 

It is necessary vividly to realize the fact that the 
delay and eipenditure incident to rent cases are produc- 
tive of incalculable harm both to the zemindar and to 
the ryot. It lb necessary to understand clearly that 
lunety per cent, of the cases of noting and landed feuds, 
that go up to our criminal courts, would never have 
occurred but for the fact, that our revenue courts cannot 
decide cases within a reasonable time and at a reasonable 
cost. And it is necessary to keep in mind the fact that, 
among a people so thoroughly agricultural as that ef 
Bengal, — and especially where almost every individual 
ryot has bis set of rights to hold up, — those courts, 
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nhich 0X6 the only means to declare and maintain such 
rights, abould be especially quick and not espeiHEill? 
tardy in their operations. There are reasons historical 
if not sensible why olvil Ian in England was, up to a 
very late period, and to a certain extent is, eraa now, 
hampered and encrusted over with a mass of almost 
unintelligible tarmk and tales. The busy schoobnen of 
the middle ages assiduously handed down to modem na- 
tions precepts and legal forms of the old Boman law, 
and such forms were embalmed by their very antiquity. 
The English among other modem nations found them- 
selves in the 15th and 16th centuries of the Chriatiui 
era almost unconsciously led to the ancient notions and 
forms. For good or for evil, the judges of England for 
centuries together borrowed vastly firom the ancient lav 
under the disguise of simply administering the law of 
the land. Thus grew up gradually the precepts and 
roles, the presumptions and forms of English law, — a 
mighty and heterogeneoos mass, but cert^uly a singn- 
lar study for the historian and the antiquarian. For 
centuries together that mighty fabric defied the hand 
of revolution or legislation. The vitality of English 
institutions is well known, but nowhere does it mors 
conspicuously manifest itself than in the subject of law. 
Every crude form, ovoiy obsolete precept, every praotice 
which at any time prevailed in Westminster, seemed to 
be especially guarded from rational change by the tra- 
ditions of the bar and the dignity of the bench. 
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Bnt such forms and precepts and practices when im- 
ported to India lose their historioal harmony and anti- 
qnarioQ value, and prove a pure nuisance. We Bee no 
reason therefore why traces of snoh practices, vhich 
remfun after the paaung of the Act VIII. of 1859, should 
not at once be removed. At the same time the proce- 
dnre of civil courts still admits of further eimpUfication. 

Lastly, Munaiffa tbemaelvea should be strongly im- 
pressed with a lively sense of their duty in doing things 
vHh despatch. In spite of the legal drawbacks men- 
tioned before, rent oases were decided speedily enough 
by executive officers before the Act VIII. of 1869 was 
passed ; — and now that the duty has passed into the 
hands of the civil courts we do not see why these courts 
shonld not be called upon to use the same despatch in 
their work. We do not by any means intend to cast any 
reflection on civil officers generally ,-^K>n the contrary, we 
are aware of the fact that the work wbiph many of them 
have to do is a giant's work, and we have ourselves advo- 
cated elsewhere the mnUiplying of civil courts. But at 
the same time we cannot wink at the fact, that the want 
of a proper supervision makes tome civil officers extremely 
tardy in their work. Something of the spirit of despatch 
which characterizes tho executive service should be in- 
fused into the judicial, — and this can only be done by the 
superior authorities impressing the fact on the civil courts 
that, next to deciding cases with impartiality and justice, 
their most important duty is to decide cases with des- 
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patch ; and further tbat this laat subject will iarariably be 
taken into conaideratioD ia weighing the relative claimB 
of civil officers to promotion. Unless the courts are 
made more alive to this part of their duty all changes 
in law and procedure will be useless. 

Under this head we need only mention that, through- 
out the country, it is a matter of regret with the peasan- 
try that rent cases are now decided by civil courts 
instead of by executive ofBoera, — and the cause of the 
regret is simply the increased delay incident to the new 
mode of procedure. We do not advocate the bringing 
about the old state of things, but some wholesale im- 
provement in the procedure of our revenue courts is 
urgently required. 

We have confined our remarks almost entirely to re- 
venue cases, because Bengal is so thoroughly an agri- 
cultural country that a very largo proportion of cases 
that come before our civil courts are rent-suits. But 
our remarks apply equally well to pure civil oases, and 
people of all denominations will hail the day when the 
gates of justice will be opened wide to the rich and 
poor alike. 

We shall here conclnde. We have strongly recommend- 
ed the multiplying of cases, both civil and criminal, and our 
reasons lie in a nut-shell. The oriental mind has always 
associated power with oppression, — power with the abuse 
of power. The annals of centuries have only strengthened 
the association and turned it into a fixed idea. To dis- 
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abuse the mind of eucb a servile aBBodation i§ a gigantio 
task, but the attempt should be made. The attempt has 
been made, aud nitli aucoess too, among the educated 
people of this couuti^ ; but when will the attempt suc- 
ceed vith the matiei f Tbo popular mind is still as . 
Btaancfa a believer of oppression beiug ooe of ttie attri- 
butes of power, as Bt«ru a disbeliever in right iiidepea- 
dentl; of might, as it ever was; and the head-aud-tail bjb- 
tern of justice aa administered in our courts not nnofteo 
appears to them as a concession m favor of tact and 
money as against poverty and stupidity. Is it worth 
while to shew to the popular mind instances of power 
unattended with oppression, of right existing indepen- 
dently of might 1 Is it worth while to impress on the 
popular mind, — even as it has already been thoroughly 
impressed on the educated mind in Bengal, — ideas of 
right and justice aa they are understood in Western 
Europe ) Then the only way is to multiply our oonrts, 
and to afford the poor man means of obtaining justice 
almost at his own door. The notion of right Is a noble 
one, but we hope it will not be said of it hereafter in this 
couutry, that it was a noble idea that died with Johq 
Bull. 
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YnxAOB Indubibi. 



Let not ambition mock their naeCUl toll, 
Theli homo^ Joys mnd dflcUziT obacure, 

Nor 21'andeur hear wltJi a dlwlaliinil amllfl 
Thfl abort and almplQ annalj of tho poor. 



To tiavel among rice plains and jungly vegetation, 
among groups of lonly buts, olumpa of bamboos and 
mangoe topes covering and darkening ttie Tillages, with 
no other oompaniona than the sicaple and vretched 
Tillagers, now sowing the AUth dhan under the mid- 
day sun, and now dragged to the eemindar's kaehari 
for inability to pay rent, — how many of yon, neatly 
dressed Babus of Caloutta, will accompany us in this 
rustic undertaking t How many of you will care to 
accompany us through dark, jnngly, perhaps malarious 
Tillages that may giTe you the feTer,— how many of you 
will travel through almost unending fields of com under 
the midday sun which may give you the saq-etroke i 
Few we apprehend. But if there are any who consider 
the task of investigating into the habits and occupations 
of considerably over half of the people of Bengal as an 
interesting one, — who amid the astounding progress of 
our towns hare cast a sorrowful look towards the 
stagnant condition of their brethren of the villages, — who 
have in solitary moments thought and felt within them- 
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selves that the true progreaa of this country will only 
commeuoe when the poor Bengal ryot vill he bettered 
in condition, — snoh ve shalt gladly have as our com- 
panions in our sojourn in the villages, and to such we 
commend this chapter. 

The Bengali year oommenceB vitb the month of 
Baisakh (April, Uay,) and agricultural work in Bengal 
may also be s^d to commence nitb that month. Fields 
parched up by ^e rainless winter and spring of Bengal 
are plong^ed up by the cultivators early in Busakh, and 
the first rains of this month are hailed as a warning 
that the time for Ajuh sowings has come. After a. long 
dry season the earth receives as with grateful joy the 
first showers of Baisakh, and the cultivators with no 
less joy and gratitude begin their ^djA sowings on the 
moistened face of the earth. 

It is well known that the two great olassea of rice in 
Bengal are the ^imA and the jJiTMK. The Aiuh is sown 
early as we have seen and grows on high lands, and is 
reaped early too, vu. in the month of Bhadra ( August, 
September. ) Tbe name is probably derived from the 
word (MM which means early. The Aman on the other 
hand almost feeds entirely on rain, and is sown on low 
lands which are inundated year after year. The name is 
a corruption of tbe word Haimanta which means autum- 
nal, aa it is in autumn that fields of Aman are seen stcetch- 
ing on every side like a sea of waving green. It is sown 
rather late, m, in Asbadh (June, July) when heavy rains 
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have moiBtened and almoat inundated the eartb, and 
reaped late la the BengUi year, vit. in Agiahfiyana and 
Pons (December.) The Aman is the finer and dearei sort 
of rice used by the middle and upper olasaes of Bengal, 
and is of various kinds such as Dddkhdni, Bdldm, &c 
The AiUh is cheaper and coarser, and used only by poor 
people and the vill^era. 

In the annual rice sowings the Mali^jan haa an im- 
portant part to [ilay, and we must therefore make a few 
observations relating to him. The mah&jaiiB discharge 
a very important funotion in the social economy of 
Bengal, so important indeed, that all agricultural work 
would be at a stand-still without their assiatauoe. The 
improvidence of the Bengal ryot is well known, — iodeed 
^t is the natural result of the circumstances under which 
he is placed and has been placed for centuries together. 
What with the exactions of subadars and zemindais and 
tazgatherer^ what with the ravages of external and in- 
ternal war, and what with the periodical devastation of 
predatory races, security was never known to the poor 
people of India. Even to the present day the relation- 
ship existing between the zemindars and the ryota do 
not, we axe bound to say, foster habits of foresight and 
prudence among the people. All these circumstances 
have had their influence on the formation of the charac- 
ter of the Indian peasant and made him what he is — a 
creature without foresight, caring only for to-day and 
unable or unwilling to provide foe to-morrow. Whea 
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therefore that to-morrow comeB,— nhen the ryot wauta 
moDsy either t« pay a tax or for Mb own eupport,— 
either to pay the zemiDdar's rent (« to bow hia landa, be 
muat borrow money or dhan at any rate at which it can 
be badj and exorbitant ratea have naturally raised a 
class of people who following different pursuita of life 
depend mainly on lending money. Nor is it the ryot 
alone who is so improvideat. The Zemindar, the 
Taluqdar, the Qantidar, every one resorts to the Mah&- 
jin in times of need, and resorU to him not in vain. 
People who know little of village life have been startled 
at hearing the rates of interest (which are never less 
titan 25 per cent, and seldom less than 37J per oent) at 
which mah&jaaa lend their money and dhan ; and 
proposals are often made to put a stop to this sort of 
thii^ by Government interference. We are afraid suoh 
steps if token will produce much harm and no good. 
The prudence and foresight of the money-lenders com- 
pensate for the improvidence of the entire village popu- 
lation of Bengal ; and they, as a body, save entire classes 
of people from utter ruin year after year. Many 
of the zemindars could pay revenue to Government 
every year iudependently of the assistance of the 
mah£jans, and hardly 10 per oent. of the ryots could 
without such assiatance oarry on their agricultural work 
year after year. They borrow dhan mostly in Bais&kh 
for the purposes of sowing as well aa to live npon, and 
pay off this agrijjuttural debt at a high rate of interest 
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eitber at the Alkh harveat in Bhadra, or at the Ataan 
harrest in Magh. Nor would tlie rates aeem exorbitant 
when we consider it a tax which shameleas improvideDoe 
pajB to the ODly means that can save it from ruin,— 
vhen we further consider the risk undertakao, the 
difficulties which often attend recovery, and above all the 
uniyersality of tho demand. Indeed in this case, 'as in 
every other case of a similar nature, the laws of demand 
and supply regulate and determine the rates, and govem- 
meut interference will only create mischief. Any usury 
laws that may be enacted are sure to be evaded, and the 
poor ryots, — the borrowers, — would have to pay the cost 
of each illegal evasion over and above the rates.. 

We hope we shall not be mistaken. It is not our 
intention to defend money-lending as a profession ; — we 
admit all that has been said (^inst it, we admit it has a 
demoraliziug effect on those who borrow, and smothers 
all noble feelings in those who lend, by teaching them to 
extort their heartless gain in the coolest and cruellest 
manner from starving poverty and distress. But admit- 
ting all this, we mruntain that the profession has beoome 
a necessity and settled down into a'costom, and Govern- 
ment interference will only do barm. Is it expected that 
a single enactment will ia one day change the improvid- 
ent habits which the people, as we have already seen, 
have acjoired in centuries! If not, the only other 
means to do away with mooey lending at high rates 
would be for Government to advance money and dhan at 
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smaller rates,— taking upSb themselvea the burdensome 
duty of realizing their loans from poor ryots. We hardly 
believe oui- Goverumeat are prepared to go so far, as it 
vould inirolTe them ia endless complioations and lan- 
auits. Then, there is simply no other alternative than to 
leave matters aloao. But to return to out story from 
oar long digression. 

We have seen fields plonghed up and AiXih sown early 
in Baislikh {April, May) ; Baisfikh and Jyaatha pass on, 
rains increase, until in Ashadh (June, July) the skies 
sssume a darksome aspect and rata comes down in 
torrents. The rainy season in Bengal is certainly one of 
the most magnificent phenomena that nature prraents in 
any part of the world, though it fails to strike us od 
account of our fiuuiliarity with it. Skies are filled with 
deep purple clouds darkeuiug the atmosphere with an 
aspect of terror and unearthly gloom, lurid flashes of 
lightning dazzle the eye with their uncommon brilliancy, 
loud booms of thunder reverberating through the wide 
atmosphere proclaim to an awe-struck world the wrath 
of Heaven, storms and cyclones of excessive might 
batter down huts and trees and howl and sweep across 
the devoted country with the fury of infernal beings, 
and torrents of rain such as may be witnessed in very 
few countries deluge fields and meadows and make rivers 
innndate entire districts. Miles and miles together in 
districts near the Sunderbunds remain under water 
knee-deep or waist^eep for months, and villages which 
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are built on elevated tracts oflands appear like floating 
islands surrounded bj wide masses of waters. It ia 
ill such districts that Am/tn grows in superabundance. 
The Gauges becomes extraordinarily powerful during 
the rainy weather, spreading her sea-like eipaase over 
miles and miles together, aud sweeping away thousands 
of acres and entire villages in her imperious wrath. 

During this inclement weather the peasant does not 
remain idle. Nursed by the heavy rains the Ail^ shoota 
up rapidly, but with Aash also shoot up gross aud weeds 
to choke its growth, and it is ouly by repeated weeding 
that the corn retains its health.' Nor is weeding by any 
means a pleasant affair. Toiling in mud and mire, insen- 
sible of wind and rain, tho peasant looks after his corn 
with the affection of a parent aud is never tired of doing 
anything and every thing conducive to a good harvest 
Kor must we here foi^et to mention that it is iu this 
season that Anian ia sown. It ia in the month of Ashadh 
when lands are well saturated with raiu that Aman is 
sown OD low lands, and with increasing raiu the dhan 
shoots up with mushroom growth.* But of this here- 
after. 



* Some species of A man are however sown along wilii AAA is 
Baisakh. Tbey grow together on the same soil, and when AtA 
is reaped iu Bhadra, Jnutit » allowed to remuD Btandiog and ii 
reaped along with other apeciea of Antan in Poue. Properly speak- 
iug these apeoies only, thus sown early with Ayah, are calW 
Aman ofaile the dhan that is sown in Aaadli and transplanted in 
Srabm and Bhadra, is called TOa which ia a corruption of IlK 
SuiBkrit ropita or transplanted. 
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Ashadh passes od, and by the latter end of Srabaa 
(July, August) the Ausk gets ripe, and the harvest fairly 
sets ID ia Bhadra (August, September,) Kural prospects 
in Bhadra are by no means uninteresting. Trees and 
shrubs and thicli groves, washed by recent showers and 
sparkling under the Indian sun, present a peculiarly 
fresh and cheerful aspect, and interminable fields of wav- 
ing golden corn spread their vast sea-like eapansa on 
every side of the rural wayfarer. And now the Aush 
harvest begins. The ryots view with joy the fields of 
uniform gold that stretch before their eye and begin their 
pleasant work at once. 

jImjA is reaped and gathered. — Where? — In the barn 
houses of the ryots? — Alas I no. The mahajans who 
lent their money and dhan must now be paid at a 
high rate of interest. If money was lent, the rate of 
interest is generally 37J per cent, and if dhan was lent 
in Baisakh, — half a& much again {derhi) must be paid 
back by the end of Bhadra. Then again the Zemindar, 
whose claims, logal as well as illegal, the royt can hardly 
ever pay off in full, comes upon the poor ryot at this 
harvest time, and when their dues are paid or partly 
paid, the ryot, — he who has laboured in morning and in 
evening, in mud and in mire, in rain, wind and hail, for 
growing the crops, — has little left to cany home. Alaa 
poor Bengal ryot ! when will educatiou enable thee to 
hold tby own against all others and make thee a prudent, 
provident and iudependent creature t 
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Harvest is a pleasant thing al! over the world, and 
oertaluly it is not the least pleasant in Bengal. la Italy, 
France, and other vine-producing countries the feativities 
at vintage gladden the villagers after their annual lahor, 
and certainly the Hindus whose joyousness of spirit is 
peculiarly adapted to festivities and celehrations yield 
neither to the Italian nor to the French. The season 
too is the pleasantest in the year. The heat of anmmer 
has departed, and yet winter has not yet come in, runs 
have disappeared, waters have subsided or are fast sub- 
siding, and the earth rising as it were from a salubrioaa 
bath appears in fresher loveliness and richer green. In 
such a delightful season the Awsh harvest closes with 
Bbadra, and Aswin (September, October) therefore wit- 
nesses the commencement of a series of festivities equalled 
in no other part of the world. A beautifnl custom draws 
together brother and sister on the last day of the Durga 
Fuja,— draws together parent and children, husband and 
wife, master and servant, friend and friend, — aye the 
most distant relatives, to embrace and bless each other 
with fulness of heart. 

Wo have viewed the Puja as a'harvest festival. It 
must be admitted, however, that at present it has very 
little of the character of a harvest festival, though it 
undoubtedly originated as such. Kor is it difficult to 
conjecture the causes which have led to this change. 
Bengal has always been pre-eminently au agricnitural 
country, and with the exception of Qovernment ofBceis, 
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almost the entire population, including shopkeepers and 
money-leu ders, traders and merohants, were intimately 
coauected with villagea and village-life, and often had 
acres of laud of their own ; — and indeed had their homit 
tQ villages though most of them lived in towns for the 
greater part of the year to conduct business. A large 
portion of the money therefore that aocumnlated in the 
country was often spent in villages on various occasions, 
and on all these occasions the ryots were allowed freely 
to mingle and ehare in the joy and festivities. Thus, 
though the ryots had never probably the competence to 
indulge in the luxury of Fujas and oelebrations them- 
selves, the fact of their freely mingling in the festivities, 
held by the matabbar men in' the villi^ immediately 
after the harvest, gave such celebrations pre-eminently 
the character of harvest festivals. Two causes have 
operated in the way of putting a stop to this state of 
things. Tlie Mahommedan rulers of our oonutry vigor- 
ously proselytized the people, till, as we now find, almost 
half the ^ioulturists and cultivators changed their 
religion, and with their religion gave up their ancient 
usages. A second and, perhaps, a stilt more potent cause 
will be found in the fact of the contact of this country 
with European civilization. Among the many latent but 
important results of which this contact has been the 
cause, — 'UOt the least important result will be found in 
the increased importance with which towns are invested, 
and the wide gulf which has been created between 
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towns and Tillages. European notions of atility and 
division of labor have catiaed a general rush of all 
well-to-do people towards towna, and a deaertion of 
Tillages to the cultivators. Few wilt be inclined to 
question that this la a fact. Ifine-tentbs of the well-to^ 
do people who have now settled down in Calcutta aiid 
the Buburba will be able to traoe, that tbeir ancestors at 
no distant date were vill^ers, or at least had their hoaa 
in Tillages though the; ma.y have frequented towns oftea 
enough. Thus towna ate in the present day daily 
increasing in magnitude and importance, and the wealth 
of the country is spent in towns. Fujas too have 
migrated from villages to towns along with those who are 
competent to celebrate them, and have almost grown 
into a town inatitution, — though even now zemindara 
and other well-tO'do people celebrate them in the mofiiis- 
sil. But to our story. 

We have seen Aman (the species oalled roa) sown in 
nurseries, or amall plots of lauds near the cultivator's 
house, in the month of Aahadh. There ia a main distinc- 
tion between the Aman and the Aiuh as regatda the 
aeasona favorable to their growth. Aman suffers in 
drought, and Aush in years of excessive rain, and it ia 
only in years of moderate rain-fall that both crops 
Sourish. Aman requires no weeding, it increases with 
increasing nun, but when little plants have shot up they 
must be transplanted. The process of transplantation is 
rather au arduous one, as the plants which have grown 
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promiscuouBly in nurseries have to be taken one by one 
and aiTanged in uniform rows in the fields so that they 
may grow healthily anit steadily. Much rain is wanted in 
the aeaaon of transplanting, but when once transplanted, 
the Aman requires no more looking after. Transplan- 
tatign generaDy takes phuse in Bhadra (August, Septem- 
ber,) 

Aswiu (September, October,) and Kartik (October, 
November,) are comparatively speaking months of idle- 
ness among the peasantry, in so far at least as the rice 
harvests are oonoerned, and the Puja festivities which com- 
mence in Aswin are continued almost unremittingly 
throughout Kartik. By the middle of Augbran 
(November, December,) the Aman is ripe and harvest 
fairly sets in at the latter end of that month. 

We shall not here forget to mention the temporary 
emigration which takes place in Pous, (December, Janu- 
ary) year after year in Bengal. We have stated before 
that Aman grows best in inundated tracts; and the dis- 
tricts bordering on the Sunderbuuds, which are inundated 
year after year, produce a plentiful supply of Aman mora 
than the cultivators can hope to reap unaided. And aa 
this Aman ripens somewhat later than Aman in other 
parts of the country, laborers from all parts can afford, 
after reaping the Aman of their own villages, to swarm 
to the Sunderbunds in large numbers with the certain 
hope of finding work in the Jman-reaping time ; and in 
this hope they are never disappointed. Thus peasants 
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from all parts of the ooantry crowd to these districts im- 
mindfiil of malarious atmosphere, of risk, danger and 
death, each peasant preseatiag himself to the maatet 
under whom he workad in the preceding year, and return- 
ing to his owa village after corn ia reaped, with his Sied 
quantum of corn as his wages. This annual trip of 
thousands and tens of thousands of people to the Sunder- 
bunds forms, it must be confessed, a onrioua commentarj 
on the proceedings of the planters of Bengal. The em- 
ployers of labor in the Sunderbunds have no agents, they 
promise no exorbitant wages, they do not provide agsunst 
risk or illness, they have no dispensaries even though 
the field of labor is unhealthy and malarious, they do 
not even provide for proper accommodation for laborers ; 
and yet laborers crowd to the Sunderbunds with alacrity 
in spite of astounding drawbacks. Why is it that EngU^ 
planters iu Bengal with all their brilliant promises oflieQ 
foil to obtain wUling laborers 1, Let each answer the 
question for himself. 

The Aman harvest closes with Poua (December, Janu- 
ary.) The Audi harvest, we have seen, is the cause of 
much rejoicing. The time of the Aman harvest is not 
so favorable to outdoor merriment, as the cold of Poos 
keeps people within doora. And yet the people of Bengal 
recognize the joyousness of the occasion and observe an 
in-door practice which certainly does not yield to the 
merry Christmas of England in hilarity and merry-mak- 
ing. On the last day of Pous ia held the Pons Parban 
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or Amani Parbao, as it is sometimes called, nhicli means 
the festival of the Aman hEtrveat. FamUies gather to- 
gether in joy and observe a variety of little litea and 
ceremonies, but the chief part of the festival consists, 
even like the Christmas of cold December, in a warm 
and hearty dinner, in the preparation and distribution 
of warm and delicious cakes prepared from a variety of 
materiala. 

TfaoB ends Pons. In Afagh (January and February) 
there is little paddy business. In Falgun (February, 
March) and Chaitra (March, April) many of the ryots 
who do not grow any other crops on their lands but rice, 
plougli up their land for rice sowings in Btusakh. With 
Cbaitra closes the Bengali year. 

We have dwelt so long on rioe, because the cnlttvatioa 
of rice may be stud to be the one occupation of our culti- 
vators. In remote villi^es rice or rather dhan serves 
the purposes of current money. Peasants borrow dhan 
of their Mahajan in small quantities throughout the six 
months &om April to September. With portions of 
this dkan they go to the village shop and get salt oi 
mustard oil in exchange, and sometimes clothing or 
utensils too are bought not by money but by dhan. At 
the great harvest of September the rural debt is paid 
off; a few months elapse, and then the same debt ia 
contracted a^n. 

In the remaining portion of this chapter we shall briefly 
touch upon some other products grown all over Bengal, 
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as aiao on a few manufactures and articles of trade. 
We have nothing to do -with euch things as are produced 
in towns, and even of village manufacturcB we intend 
to give nothing like a detailed deaoription or eihanstive 
category. We shall merely make brief mention of s 
few important articles, simply to shew the nature of the 
work in which our villagers are engaged. 

TTtnter cro^ are generally grown on Atuh lands after 
the dhan is reaped in September, and are reaped in 
January and February. While therefore the Aman 
lands produce only one crop, the Aush lands generally 
speaking produce two crops t.e, the dhan and the sort 
of winter crops sown. On the other haiid, good Aman 
lands produce grain year after year w^le moBt AtiA 
lands have to be left fellow for a year or two after pro- 
duoing crops for three, four, five or more years, accordtog 
to the fertility of the soil. A variety of crops are thus 
sown in September* on Atuh lands after the dhan is 
harvested, and go by the name of winter crops. Mustard 
seed, linseed, gram, arhar, teel, various kinds of ddl, 
wheat, barley, &o. are the most important. The prospect 
of the country about the end of December is by no means 
uninteresting. Fields of mustard flower appearing like 
a sheet of dazzling yellow present a pleasing contrast to 
the rich green linseed plants dotted with beautiful bine 
flowers, while here and there arhar plants, rising several 
A lands, bnt on lands sp«- 
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oubito high orerahade tares of grouad together -and 
afford shelter and shade to the village wayfarsT. Wheat 
aad barley are produced in thia coaatrj in very Bmall 
quantities. Arhar and varioDB kinds of dUl that are 
produced are tqostly consumed in the villages and towns 
of Bengal, and the gram produced here is of a very 
inferior sort and sells at a much cheaper price than 
the Patna gram. T«l, mustard seed and Unseed, are 
osed in making oils, and are also largely exported to 
Europe. After the plants are out they are taken home 
by the cultivators aad stacked. When the stalks and 
the poda are dried they are scattered on the ground, and 
trampled npon by cows, five or six in number, nhich are 
tethered to a bamboo pole fixed in the centre. The 
etocka are then thrown away, and the seed is collected 
and carefully winnowed. Linseed apecially is exported 
in large quantities to Europe. It is a very important 
article of commerce and the oil produoed from linseed 
is largely used for painting. Linseed is often mixed with 
mustard seed to adulterate the mustard oil. 

Chillies are also oonaidered aa one of the important win- 
ter crops, and are largely consumed by villagera. Peas, 
beans and a variety of vegetables are also grown in winter. 

Jule. — Like Aush dhau jute is sown after the first fall 
of rain in Baisakh, the seeds being sown broadcaat and 
covered with a thin layer of earth by a ladder. Jute 
grows on partially sandy soil j — the land being dry and 
above the fiood mark. Young plants shoot up, and if 
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the BeedliDgB are found to grow too thick they are thinned 
b; meana of a hoe repeatedly drawn over the land. 
Like Avth dhan jute plants become £t for cutting by 
the end of August or the beginning of September. After 
the plantB are cut they are tied up in small bundles and 
throvn into stagnant water to rot. After they hare bo 
remained for about a fortnight and have become quite 
rotten, they are taken up, the stocks are broken and the 
fibre comes oat. They are then washed dean and dried 
in the Bun. 

The oultiTation of jute has considerably increased 
within the last few years, and in several distriots apeoially 
in the east, the peasantry have much improved in their 
condition by jute cultivation. There is considerable 
diversity of opinions as to whether the production of 
jute improves or impairs the productive powers of the 
Boil. Another contested point with regard to jute pro- 
duction is whether it is unhealthy. It is generally 
supposed that the production is not unhealthy, but that 
the process of rottening the stalks is iDJurious to health 
if it takes place in or near villages. 

Jute is largely exported to Europe, and the export 
trade is increasing year after year. It ia a very important 
article of oommeroe, and is extensively used iu the mak- 
ing of stuffs of various kinds, which agun return to 
India from Europe for Bale. 

Tobacco, like the winter crops, is sown in -September 
and reaped in January, but unlike the winter crops it is 
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never produoed on AiiA fields. On the oontMiy, sepa- 
rate fields have to be roHrred for tobacco oultivatioa, 
and tbe greatest paina are bestowed to prepare the tobac- 
co lands. From the beginniag of the Bengali year 
(AtHil) up to September vheii tobaooo is sonn, tlte tobac- 
co bmda are ploughed repeatedly and not a single blade 
of grass is allowed to grow thereon. In September the 
tobacoo seed is sowa in a uursery, and when small plants 
have shot up they are (like Aman dhan) transplanted 
to the carefully prepared and' manured lands. The 
plants are there transplanted in parallel rows, about ft 
cubit or more a^ext from eaoh other. Tobacco is always 
grown on high and dry laads, and an admixture of sand 
is almost invariably preferred. After the young seedlings 
are thus transplanted some water is required, and if rains 
cease early such water is got A-om distant beels and 
rivers by a rude system of irrigation oanals, wbioh the 
peasants dig with great perseverance. By the middle 
of October rains cease, and tbe broad green leaves look 
freeh and healthy. By the month of January tobacco 
becomes fit for cutting, and a single shower <£ rain at 
this time does the greatest possible injury to the crop. 
The strength and pungency of the leaf is then washed 
away, and the leaf deteriorates and sells at a low price. 

When the platits have acquired a moderate height, 
the clusters of small leaves that grow at the base of the 
branches are torn off, but not thrown awa^. They are 
dried in the sun and then sold to tobacconists at a much 
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lower price than the better sort of tobacco leaves. Then 
last, aa we have eaid before, are cut ia Januai? and 
dried in the air in some shady plaoes, — generally in tlie 
cowshed. This alow proceeB of dressiog is said to im- 
prore the quality of the tobacco. Very often they art 
smoked for a considerable time liefore they are sold. 
When they are perfectly dry, but not otisp, they are 
rolled up in bales and sent by cart or boat to markets 
for sale. 

Date trees. There ate two kinds of gur or molassei 
manufactured ia our villages, the one being produced 
from date juice, the other from sugarcane. Bate tre«s 
are generally planted at random without apparently any 
choice of land. After the trees have grown up thej 
annually yield juice in winter without any labor on the 
part of the grower. 

Abut the b^inning of November every year date 
trees are tapped, and earthen pots are tied to the tree, 
so that the juice issuing from the portion that is cut may 
fall into the vessel. The juice issues only in the night, 
and every morning the vessels are taken down and 
emptied and then tied to the trees again. Thus every 
tree yields juice for months together every year, and so 
for thirty, forty, or fifty years. The juice thus collected 
is boiled in large cauldrons for a considerable time, the 
date leaf being used as fuel. When the watery sub- 
stance has evaporated and the juice has thickened and 
diminished in quantity it is poured into smalt eartbea 
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vesBels where it oooIb and congeals and becomaB gur. 
Sate ffw ie not an article of foreign trade, but ia eiten- 
^vely used for local consumption. Date treaa cease to 
yield juioe on the approach of the summer season. 

Sugarcane. — Sugarcane is planted about the end of 
March, and the plants are out about the end of 
January. Considerable care is bestowed on the cultiva- 
tion of the sugarcane. The land is ploughed deep and 
manured with oil-cakes and refuse before the seed is 
sown. After the seeds are sown rain is required, and if 
the rains fail, artificial irrigation is resorted to. 

The process of making gur from the sugarcane is 
much the same as the manufacturing of ^ar from the 
date juice. The cane is cut into small pieces and thrown 
into 9k rude sc^t of machine, which turns round, and the 
juice comes out. The juice is then boiled and poured 
into vessals where it cools and congeals. 

We have spoken of gur or molasses only and not of 
sugar, as this last ia manuiactured not in villages but 

Indigo, like Auth dhan, is sown in April and reaped 
in September.* Indigo grows best on alluvial soil, and 

• In chart howavar, and banks of rivere, indigo is aown at the 
end of autumn, wben the waters of the rivers have juat receded 
and left them diy. The reaping of such indigo takes plaoe aome- 
what early, — say in July or August, i. «., before the great rirerB 
have swollen with the annual raius and deluged such banks and 
ehan. In yeara of heavy roan-fall, the reaping in such placea is 
buiried on, and immature ptanta have to be cut, and the yield 
therefore iti scanty, 
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for this reaaon chart and river banks are selected. The 
manufiiotariag of indigo requires some skilled labor. 
The plants are out and carried to factories and put into 
vats, into which water is pumped and the plants are left 
to rot. The water in the Tats beoomes gradually dyed, 
and when the proper time comes the plants are thrown 
away, and the water carefully strained ont. The subs- 
tance which is deposited and remains in the vats (then 
in a liquid state) is collected and boiled iu lai^ caul- 
drons and cooled in wooden boxes. As the watery 
ms,tter is not got rid of quickly, these t>oies are pressed 
hard and dried. After the indigo is thus dried, it is cut 
into cubic cakes and packed up in boxes. 

Indigo is a most important article of commerce and 
is shipped to Europe in large quantities. 

From the foregoing it will appear, that some capita 
is necessary for the production of indigo, and the actual 
onltivatbra of the soil therefore can never produce iudigo 
themselves. They generally had employment with 
planters who advance them capital and seed for the 
growing of indigo, and after the crops are reaped employ 
them in the factories in the making of indigo. 
European planters and companies of planters are to be 
found almost all over bengal owning large tracts of land 
which produce indigo, and producing and annually export- 
ing large quantities of indigo to Europe and elsewhere. 
Such planters, living in the heart of the country and in 
remote sub-divisious aud villages, have done much good 
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to the country. They oonBtntot roads, dear jungles, en- 
ooatago trade and exteod the liiuits of oultivation. With 
much that Ib good, however, they used, and still use to 
do much that is reprehensible. The prestige of the 
British name was prostituted by self-weking planters 
for the furtheranoe of thair own interests ; and violence 
and coercion of the most reprehensible character used to 
be resorted to to compel ryots to produce indigo, or labor 
in the indigo fields and factories. Fifteen years ago this 
sort of oppreBsiveness of the great Bengal Indigo Com- 
pany of Nuddea sailed forth a loud protest from the 
people in the shape of a general rebellion, and the Com- 
pany failed in consequence. Such oppressiveness how- 
ever has greatly decreased latterly, and is in these days 
practised by the subordinate servants and retainers often 
anknown to their European masters. 

A very lai^ number of Hindn and Mussalman zemin- 
dars have now turned Indigo planters and have taken 
to producing the commodity in a smaller scale. It is 
believed that the cultivation of indigo is thus daily in- 
creasing. Such small zemindars have not the power to 
bo oppressive or to coerce ryots in any rMpect ; but, on 
the other hand, they are found sadly wanting in that 
enlightened interest whioh every European planter takes 
in the condition of the country and the people. 

Silk. Silk too is largely produced by European 
factors in many parts of the country. The people of 
entire villages are sometimes employed by such factors 
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io the growing of mulberry plants and generally in 
the preparation of Bilk. Advances are made to each 
indiridual lyot at the beginning of the year for the 
oultivatioa of mulberry plants, and after the plants a.re 
grown and the cocoons gathered, the able-bodied men of 
entire Tillages are often seen assembled together and 
find employment in the big factory of the silk-pro- 
duoing company. The power which the factors possess 
over the population of such villages is necessarily very 
great, and we wish we could say it is never grossly 
abused. 

Patty capitalists too in silk-producing districts very 
laiigely employ their capital in the prodnctiou of silk, 
but the silk so produoed is generaUy inferior in quality 
to that produced in European factories. So muoh has 
been written on the subject of the growing of silk that 
we need not say a word about it. 

Cotton. There are two sorts of cotton grown in this 
country, the nmttl and the hirpat. There is no such 
thing as regular timul outtivation,— the big trees grow here 
and there at random and give out cotton in the month 
of Chutra year after year, the same tree yieldmg cotton 
for many years. Karpat, on the other hand, is regularly 
(own and grown on lands cultivated for the purpose. 
The seed is sown at the time of tbeAush sowings ih 
Baiaakh, and the young plants thrive with rain, and 
yield cotton in winter in Pous and Magh. Generally 
iarpM is sown annually, but some karpas plants yield 
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catton for more thfta one year. The timul cotton ia 
mostly used in makiag cushioDs, beddings, &o., while the 
harpat makes thin lepi, and is extensively used for mak- 
ing thread for weaving cloth. 

Cottoa ia largely exported to Europe, and is also used 
in the making of indigenona olothes, &o. Cotton is taken 
to halt and markets and bought by poor Tillage womea 
who make thread out of it aud sell it at a very trifling 
profit. At one time cotton-spinnitig was the chief oo- 
cupatioQ of moat village women, and specially widows, 
hut in the present daya the thread and fabrics imported 
from Mauoheeter are so miich cheaper and better thau 
what is produced at home that the home products foil 
to find an adequate market, and both apinning cmd 
weaving have much decreased in late years, — thereby in- 
flicting a aeriouB loss on the weaver castes of Bengal. 
Some of our countrymen deplore this as an unmitigated 
evil, but judging impartially we are bound to say that 
the benefits derived greatly preponderate the evil. The 
evil oonceras only one particuiar olasa, vit., the weavers, 
and also to a very small extent those women who used 
to derive some profit from spinuiog. In any European 
country the evil would not have been felt, in aa much as 
the weaver capitalists on finding their trade unprofitable 
would at once have tuhied their capital to more lucra- 
tive manufactures ; but in a country like Bengal, where 
custom is the law of the land and weavers are weavent 
not by choice but by birth and cannot soon choose a 
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different profession, the evil no doubt is long felt. Bat 
the benefits derived are uational and universal,— >the 
titled Raja, the respectable Government servant, the 
village mahajan and gomushta, the plodding rjot, all 
get better clothing at a cheaper price. In this respect 
there baa been quite a change within the last 20 7eu8 ; 
respectable but poor people have found a great relief 
and dress much more decently at a cheaper cost than 
formerly by taking to Manchester dhutit and long- 
cloth ; and even the ryots, nithoat laying out a penny 
more in clothii^, are less scantily clothed in sum- 
mer, and more oomfort^ly provided in winter than 
in former days. When the benefits are so tangible and 
so widespread, it requires some hardihood to deplore the 
trading power of Hancheeter, by dwelling on the un- 
doubted misfortune of one partioular class of peopla 
Undoubtedly the most advantageous course for India 
would be for her to import machines, and so maau- 
faoture cheap fabrics in India, and dispenae with the 
servioes of Manchester. Our capitalists cannot do 
a greater good to the country, or employ their capital 
in a nobler way, than by importing such machines and 
manufacturing cheap &brio8. Apart from the fact that 
such attempts will give ample employment to indigenous 
labor, and enable the nation to buy cheaper clothing than 
what even Uancheater furnishes ub with, there is a still 
higher interest at stake. It ie by improved manufaotur- 
ing skill and energy alone, and not by feeble attempts 
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to master a foreign literature and language that we can 
ever hope to riae in the scale of nations. 

NaU. — We nuke no apolagj in eitncUng the following tdmir- 
sbl* [uqier od the Agrioultura of Bengal, md to be from the pen 
of Kr. 8atoD Kurr, [ram the mIuouib of the iwJMn feoxontM. 

"To break up the cUj or loam of Baugal, dried and baked t^ 
numtlu of BUD, to keep up Uie Tillage Teaerroin to their proper ful- 
otM, to prevent the amaller atraama from running dry, to give the 
late rice planta tJiat depth of water which converta a Tait plain into 
one huge wet Geld of unbroken cultivation, and to enable the 
. higlier lauds to produce two dnocetaire and distinct cropa in o)M 
twelre-moDth, some tiitj to eighty iaohea of rain are almost indis- 
peoiable. But Bengal, and indeed India generally, must hare, to 
use a Biblical ezpreasioa, the former and -Uie latter run in due 
■eason. The prospects of the fineat year may be h<^leMly ruined 
if the showers are not vouduiafad to tlie land at due interrais and 
with occasional breaks of smtsUoe. If an undue proportion of 
wet is gauged in May and June, the ryot cannot sow tlie beat and 
dsepest laoda, or he sowi thsm late and in hast«, for the seed to 
rot or the youDg plants to be drowned. If the return of tlie 
periodical raim is delayed beyond the middle of June, the same 
result ocouTH ; and before the rice can gather head, aa it were, it 
is overtopped by a deluge io July and Augoit, when the windows 
of heaven are sometimea opened for a week in auccaBsion. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that every thing may go on well 
(ill the middle of September, The rice sown on both high and 
low lands in Hay aud June, strengthened but not.orerwheluied by 
the heavier dowufall of August, after a week or ten days of sun- 
shine in September, just wants several good inches of rain to keep 
tlie roots wet while the ear ia developed. But the clouds hold off 
or do not dissolve ; and the richest hopes are converted to blank 
despur by the mere omission of haU'ft-dozen inches at the close 
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of S«plamb«r or the begmoiug of October. In fact, it a perfectly 
pogdble to ooQceive a sc&rcity with nventj inches of rua all con- 
fiaed to June, July, and August, and a jear of ununial abundiace 
with fifty inches distributed in timely and succeniTe lalU between 
the fint of June and the 16th of 20Ui of October. Perhi^ the 
bappieat dietributioa ia when there ia never mora than a fortnight 
or three week* of aontdiine without rain during that period, and 
the wont ia when all the mppl; ia ezhaueted before the middle 
ol September. Better that the dr; heat of Hay should be fro- 
longed till the middle of July than that moiiture ahoold ceaaa at 
iba Tory time when the riooctolka are two aad three feet in length. 
In the yeara ISll, 1818, 18S1, and 18S8, Beogal was aaved by a 
timely down&ll which occuired at rarioua datea in Ootober. In the 
firat mentioned year, the whole country exchanged dearth for plenty 
or seethed a famine by 3 daya of rain, which began, at the very 
nick of time on the 11th of October. Tliia ia exaoUy what baa 
been prayed far thia aeaaon by editora and atateamen, by propheta 
and plantera, by Biahmina imd Sudrai, and what haa not been given. 
Broadly ipeaJdng, the lands of Bengal and Bebar including, o( 
oourse, all the threatened diatriota, may be divided into two nl»nnnn, 
the higher and drier landa which produoe two cropa in Uie year, 
and the deep-low-lying traote which are only fitted for rioe. TboaiA 
■ome diviaiane are more subject to inundation tbon others and 
retain sheets of water for eight montha out of the twelve, yet both 
kinds of land are constantly found in the same viiSlage and in one 
and the same plain. 

A few inchea more or less of earth, a greater or leas incliae or 
outfsU, an exchange of loam for sand, and of vicious clay for 
loam, will make all the difference between a single and a double 
crop in the year. Cultivation on the high levels commences in 
March or April, and the grauod is then tilled for rice, pulae, vetchee, 
hemp, oil-seeds, some vegetable, and indigo. In the space of from 
90to 130'dsyasU theoe crops araaowD, grow to perfectioq, and are 
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cut and ctrriad. No sooner U one crop dupoud ol thou the ground 
is ploughsd for, wli*b ie wiled by Anglo-Indluw, tbe " ei>ld-we«Ui«t 
crop." This may be wheat, barley, chick pea (termed gram) the 
poppy, and tbe coarser cereali id Behar ; oaU, barley, gram, mut- 
tard, pepper, peas, aad Tetohn ia BeDgal. These crops, if sown 
when the ground is still »a(t and moist in the and ol September 
HI October, and if benefited by the parting showers which wind 
np the runy season, will do pertectly wall without irrigation till 
tbey are &t to cut. In Behar, indeed, and in Upper India to a 
much greater extant, this crop is irrigated by wella and water- 
courses. In Bengal, we have for years seen splendid breadths of 
mustard, gram, barley, peas, and pulae, whicb had very little ot|i«r 
moisture than the dews of lieBTen, from the day the seed was put 
ia the ground in October to Uio tame it was reaped in March. In 
most yean the bright, eihilatutinf^ and not oppreauve snn'Shine 
of the cold saaaon is now and then obscured by clouds, and run 
generally falls for a couple of days at any time between Uie middle of 
December and the middla ot February. This vintation bos nothing 
trojuool about it. Tbe drops desoend pretty much as they do in 
moderate autumnal showers in England. The crops, if the run be 
unaccompanied by hul, look better than erer. Ryots shiver in 
thur Boanty clothing of American or Manohester workmanship, 
and Englishmen encamped in the interior ot districts for surray- 
ii^, inspection, or aport, or for all tliraa combined, draw round an 
eEtemporized fire-ptacs, and dream for a day or two that their tenta 
are pitched in SommarseUhire or Cannockchaaa, inetead of by 
obscure streams and populous villagea loftily named after Hindu 
deities or Uahommedan Nawabs. 

The above statament must be understood entirety to apjdy to 
high lerel lands and their crop*. Tbe winter or late crop of lioe, 
as it ia termed, occupies the land for a period rarely leas than 
6, often 3, and sometimes even 10 months in the year. The 
deep, marshy, clayey soil bears this one crop and none other. On 
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it centre th« hopes of the r7ot, and to it is devoted m much eonti- 
auit; of Btrenuoui eiertion as can ever be expected from Aaatie 
inusolea. The grjat object is to get the ground prepared and ■ 
good deal of thia rice timely aown in Uay, Jane or July, bo thst 
the joaag atalb may not be overwbelnied by a rain-fidl in Augoet 
of ft or 8 inches in as many bouri. Only let the atalbs keep their 
heads above the water, and they ahoot upwards with the rising 
tide, showing that Vishnu, the preeerviog power in Hindu 
mythology, is quite capable of coping with Shiva the destroyer. 
A liirge portion of this Ornp is sown broad-oast, is never weeded, 
and with fine sun-abine above aod water below meoaured by 
inches and even by feet, turns out in January or February, a 
(nlneia of e«r and a wealtli of straw, which would amiue the 
most skilful Lothian farmers. We have onreelvea counted aa many 
ae STB gruna on one stalk, and have plucked stalks twice Qm 
length of t^e tallest of men. Bnt as the rice crops are divided 
into high and low levels, so there is sub-division of thia later 
crop. In tracts neither too high nor too low, where ths water 
continuously fills the plain to the depth of a few inches or at 
most a foot, the crop is planted out by hand. It ia sown in small 
Burseries, in places under the close personal inspection of the 
ryot, and removed to fields carefully ploughed, scraped, weeded, 
and amootiied, at any time in the months of July and August. 
WbUe the rice aown broad-cest Is rarely weeded, but takes its 
<duuice with the lotua and other acquatic plants, that transplanted 
ia kept free from grass vegetation with the most scrupulous care. 
The importance of tbe late crop may be estimated from the fact 
that^ if harvested, it alone would feed a province. The early rice 
may be dried up without inflicting any serious lose on the Tesources 
c( a division ; but a failure of the late rice generally is tanta- 
mount to a failure of the cold-weather crop also, which aucoeeds 
the early rice. The critical time in India for theee two orop«, as 
we have pointed out, is the close of the raina. All turns on their 
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Dot endtng too sooa Thef nuy not commenoB tmtil liz weeki 
after they >ra due. Whaa thej begin thef may ooatiaue for 
8 weekB, rot seeds, ineep away cropa, deetroy houses, flood the 
i^wftyi, and reduce Tillages to tbe condition of inhabited islands 
in an inland ssa. These diaasters, however gcievoui, ore confined 
to certain limits, and even if iTrstrievabte for the time, they leave 
behind Uiam legacies of silt and water, which are by no meaoa 
ruinous. But a sky at copper during the mopth of September, 
and the fulure of the parting gift at & len inchei uioally bequeath- 
ed, H tlu> Hindu thinks, by Indra, the run god, mean simply 
•cardty, diatreea, disease, and famine over, an extent of counti;, 
out of which the area of Lancashire might be cut without being 

To Me what this rich allurial soil can display under the nmpte 
ploughs and Iuutowb of a people, who bava practised agrioultui« 
and nothing else for centorieB, we should select two days in the 
year — the beginning or middle of August, and the beginning of 
February. At tbe former date, tbe rainy season is at ita height. 
Tlie early rice is just ready for the harvest ; the late crop ie suffi. 
ciently far advanced to cover with a green carpet plains of Buch 
vast amplitude that the villaga bounding them on one side seems 
to those oD the other like land on the horiaon to mariners at sea. 
Those plains ore at this time converted into the best and easiest 
of highways, and they are traversed for perhape two months by 
the boats and skiK of tbe planter and the missionary, the police. 
man, and the post. The dense foliage which shrouds the dwelliDgB 
of some millioDB of inhabitants is decked out in the verdure 
and brillisncy of a seoond spring. Cattle, no longer at liberty to 
pftstore anywhere, are tethered on the very few spots not occupied 
with a crop of some kind or other, on the very homesteads or on the 
sides of the village roads. The lur is saturated with moisture, 
and with the perfume of " heavy.blossomed showers" and " heavy- 
fruited trees." The small embankments which serve both for hmd- 
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nutrfc* or pathmyi, ovartopped by the ripening or th» ridlig <:rc^j 
■ra DO longer viaiUe. and tba countiy preoeiitB two broad cbknotcr- 
iadoB often for some hundreds of miles. Them *r« long nttiog 
Unaa of tall ptlsaa uid fruit tieet, whioh u« identical nitli Ibe Til- 
lages, and waterr ateppes between wheto budly a siiigle acM doa 
not contribnte its quota to rent, to cunaomption, and to aportt 
The climate to an Ehigliahman La simply detaitable ; bat tbe mght 
of the Gangetic delta at suoh an epoch ii one wtucli for eonplite- 
neaa of huabaudr;, intenut; of color and loxturiaoce of crops and 
Tegetation, is not easily matched, uid whioh can nsTer be forgotten. 
The ohange in aiz moDths, at the commencetnent of Febniaiy, ii 
in its way no leu striking- 'Hie cold-weatlieT crops, not qtiiM 
ready for the lickle, reoall the agriculture of temperate zones ; the 
lata rics-cropS) in nuny plaoea borne dawn by its own weight, lies 
flat on the earth, or on the top of the wat«', uninjured, golden, 
full of promise. Bullock outs, heavy with produce, make their 
own roads and tnversa the plain* or dcirte the tnanbee with the 
moat perfect facility. Date trees, Gultivated not for their fruity 
but for their juice, discharge the material for treaele and sugar in 
steady flow. Bevies of quail are flushed in the peas and barley ; 
snipe swarma OTarywhere in the rico-Selds ; and ducks in myriads 
darken the lakes and ponds, or any placM where water still lies 
deep. The weathw, though soon to be exchanged for drying winda 
and clouds of dust, leavea nothing to wish for or grumble at. The 
■emiudara are secure of their rent. Tbe ryots have only the pros- 
pect of harreating the last crop of tha agricultural year, and will 
have no more bard work to du till April, and few instalments of 
nmb to pay before June. Eoglishmea are compieagiag as much sa 
possible of acti7e open-«ic-work and enjoyment into the remundcr 
of the cold season, fleets of native craft, under no appreheamoiia 
of cyclones or tornadoes pierce the great and email arteriea of li>» 
eountry, the last batch of magnificent merchant veaeeia lias just left, 
er is laaving tbe Hugly ; and, coosidered either from an ofictal, * 
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nd»l or s moviiitila point of view, tbo Ouigetio fiiixu pnt on their 
best aspect, and diBpUjr the moat palpable eiidenca ot their agricul- 
tural wealth." «•■■•• 

CECAPTEIt VII. 



Th> omptT sKcbeqnor, the b«ggwd rjot. 

The want of a correct and Intimate knowledge of the 
habits, feelings and eympathiea of the people of India, 
often diHpla;ed by her rulers, is certainly singular as it 
is deplorable. Old Auglo-IndianB, ripe irith years of hard 
work and oonatant cares, return to their quiet English 
Tillas, often with ourious notions of a people, among 
whom they have passed the best portion of their life. 
And, aa if by a sad fatality, It soroetimes happens, that 
it is precisely those Englishmen ifho fill the highest 
offices in this country, and on nbose conduct depends 
the welEare of the people, that are least intimately 
acquainted with the real wants of the couutry. It is 
not, therefore, a matter of surprize that laws, detri- 
mental to the wel&re of the people, are often enacted 
with the best of intentions. 

This singular state of things is, to a. certain extent, 
brought about by the sort of delegated government under 
which we live. India is to the Englishman a field of 
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Ilia enterpriee and a temporary scene of his labon. He 
is DO settler in thta countrj, and, unlike the Uahomtnedan 
aettlera in India, he does not mingle vith the people, 
does not familiarize himself with their language, their 
manners, their institutions. His connexion with India 
alt(^ther cesses on the day when he leaves India foi 
good; and, therefore, even during his tenure of office 
and power in this country, he still turns towards Eng- 
land as his home, feels like an exile, and looks forward 
to the quiet retirement of an English home as the reward 
of « Ufa of cares and troubles. An exile's eympatbies 
with the native population can hardly be strong, and 
the beat disposed of Englishmen do aot fed the neoeauty 
of seeking out the wants of the people of India. 

Tbia want of sympathy between the rulers of India 
and her people has been produotive of lamentable results. 
It has prevented our countrymen from oyer imitating, or 
even appreciating, the virtues and civilisation of English- 
men j it has almost necessitated frequent mistalces, and 
often serious mistakes, in English legislation in India ; 
and, what is worse, it has, in numerous inatancea, 
sul^ected the motives of our rulers to gross misrepre- 
sentation ; and consequently, that confidence and 
credit — at least for honesty of intentiona — which an 
enlightened Government and au enlightened people 
rightly deserve, have often been withheld from the 
British Government in India even by the edncated por- 
tion of our countrymen. 
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Bnt it is not of these evil effects that we now intend 
to apeak. We shall confine our remarks to the mistakes 
eommitted with regard to taxation. We shall see that, 
through want of an intimate acquaiotance with the 
people of Indie, taxes have been imposed which would 
hare answered very well in England, for several reasons, 
and which, for the self-same reasons, may be, and have 
frequently been, converted into engines of oppression in 
India. And now, we have only to premise, that the 
present chapter will have reference only to the taxes im- 
posed in the countty-parts, and paid by cultivatoi^ a'bd 
viUagers. 

The distinction between direct and indirect taxes as 
pointed out by Political Economists is, that the former 
is ultimately paid by the same person who advances the 
sum to the Government, the latter is advanced by one 
person but is ultimately paid by another. An income 
tax, which is a direct tax, is ultimately paid by the same 
person who pays the money in the first instance, but a 
tax on the production of indigo is only advanced by the 
producer, who ultimately indemnifies himself by selling 
indigo at an advanced price ; so that the real payer of 
the tax is another person, — he who buys indigo for his 
own use. The main difference between the effects of 
direct and indirect taxation is, that the tax-payer, in 
the former case, feels that he pays the tax ; in the latter, 
he often makes the payment without perceiving it. The 
payer of the income tax knovia that he pays the tax. 
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vhile the payer of the tax on the production of indigo, 
i. e., the ooneumer irho buys the iadigo at an increased 
price, confounds the tax he pays with the cost of pro- 
duction of indigo, and is hardly aware that any portion 
of the price, at which he buys the commodity, goes to- 
wards the payment of a tax, — in other words that he is 
paying a tax at all. 

The principal objeotlon agaiuBt direct taxation is, that 
it is of a harassing nature, and troubles the tax-payer 
very much. It is a claim on tho part of the GoTomment, 
which can neither be rehised uor even delayed ; and the 
payment of a claim of so peremptory a nature often 
iuTolves a very great degree of hardship to poor people. 
The burden of an indirect tax may often be lessened by 
denying one's-self the luxury of purchasing a thing. 
The payment of a tax on cotton may be delayed by a 
poor man persisting in wearing his old clothes, and the 
payment of a tax on bricks may be deferred by living 
in the old dilapidated house; but there is no deferring 
or delaying the payment of a direct tax. The Income 
tax, the House tax, &c, must be paid down as soon as 
the bill comes forward. 

This objection has iar greater weight in India than in 
England. Every one, who has even a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the villages of this country, must have been 
struck with the remarkable want of prudence and fore- 
»ght which characterizes the villagers. To make pro- 
vision for the future is something, which ia almost 
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totally unknovn among theee people, except only with 
regard to those things which come within the ordintiry 
routine of their agtioultoral work. In hard times, our 
villagera borrow aa fa«t as possible, and every year of 
good harrest and plentiful crops is marked by a more 
than ordinary amount of expenditure among the Tillagera, 
— buying new clothes aud utensils, repairing and rebuild- 
ing huts, marryiug off sons aud daughters. Saving 
money for future wants is unknown, nor are the reasons 
&r to seek. Never was there a time in Bengal when the 
ryots could reasonably ezpoot to enjoy to-morrow what 
they saved today. The complete subordinatiou in which 
they were held by the zemindars, — their eternal depen- 
dence on the Idahajans, the impossibility in olden times 
of obtaining justice against the strong man who chose to 
extort, the very imperfect security against offences 
against property in those days and the almost periodical 
devastation by internal or external enemies or predatory 
races; — all these made laving out of the question ; — all 
these have made the ryot the careless, improvident being 
that he is. 

This is what makes the payment of a periodical direct 
tax BO ttying to the Indian cultivator ; for making pro- 
vision for such payments presupposes a degree of prudence 
which he does not own. It is this want of prudence 
which makes him so often look aghast when the Govern- 
ment claim comes forward ; — it is this which so often 
necessitates the sale of his home, lands aud goods, and 
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oaus«a hU ruin. The preaeure of aa iudireot tax is, u 
we hare seen, more gradual, and is therefore fax better 
sustained by such & people. 

But there is another and a more serious objection 
against direot taxes iu India. Illegal exactions hj tax- 
gatherers are unknown in England,— they form the in- 
separable aocompaniment of direot taxation in India. 

That spirit of resietanoe which is natural to an Eng- 
lishman, is altogether wanting in this country, and every 
recipient of power has therefore ample scope for abn^ng 
the power lodged with him. We shall not hero refer to 
this or that particular direct tax to illustrate our remarks, 
for there is not one of onr readers who will not be able 
to call to mind iustances to the point. We sincerely 
hope that the truth,— that harrassing direct taxes can 
never be imposed on oar vUloga without a cruel amount 
of extortion — has at last been arrived at by oitr legisla- 
tors never to be lost sight of. We hope that amid the 
bustle of a constantly changing sea of legislation, there 
are some axioms which like the pole star will never be 
lost sight of by those who wield the helm of this Y&at 
country. For the aake of the poor and the cultivators 
of Bengal we hope that uew experiments in direct taxation 
will never be tried amuug them. 

In what we have said above, we have only sought to 
establish the truth that, direct taxes, however they may 
do in towns, wiU never answer in the villt^es of Bengal, 
at least for long j'ears to oome. When the peasaatry of 
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Bengal niU have received as good a practical edacation as 
EDglieli peaaants ; when, throi^h the influeuoe of eduoa- 
tiou, the; will feel ia themselves a power soffioient to 
repel the cruel claims of the zemindar and the uojuat 
exactions of the tax-gatherer ; when it will be possible to 
estimate, with tolerable ease and aocurac;, the incomes 
of the peasaDte, — then, and not till then, should such 
direct taxes, as the Income Tax and the Road Cess, be 
imposed in the villages. Till then, indirect taxes ought 
to be the main source of revenue in India, so far as the 
Tillages are concerned. When Lord Northbrook first 
came to India, some members of the British Indian 
Association complaiued to him about the grievance of 
the Road Cess. That good-hearted and honest-minded 
Englishman at once pointed out, tliat it was not unusual 
in England to meet local requirements bj local direct 
taxes. His lordship did not pass many months in India, 
before perceiving the truth and importance of the 
remark, that "India is not England." England is a 
rich couutrj, — rich even to over-flowing. The hardships 
conneoted with the payment of direct taxes cannot 
therefore be much felt. In India, such hardships are 
aggravated by the ignorance and weakness of the people. 
On the other hand, the argument most strongly ui^ed 
by English political economists against indirect taxation 
IB, that it takes away money from the hands of the tax- 
payer without his perceiving it, and therefore affords the 
Finance Minister too many opportunities for exfrava- 
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ganoe. This argument well becomeB a free and prosperous 
country. In a country, where the people keep a fixed 
■ eye on the conduct of the representatives they have 
chosen to manage public affairs, it is hut naturaJ, that 
the Finance Minister, like all other miniBters, should be 
kept in check; in a land, whereof money there is 
plenty, it is natural, that the people should be careful 
that too much is not spent, and that tax should be con- 
demned which affords facilities for excessive expenditure. 
Far different is the case in India. Here, the poverty 
of the people, and not any artificial distinction in 
the nature of taxes, ought to be the safeguard against 
extravagant expenditure. And the deplorable poverty of 
the people should be taken into consideration, not only 
in fixing the amount of expenditure, but also in deter- 
mining the nature of taxes. And, if there is any 
truth or force in the arguments we have already stated, 
one point has been clearly estahlished, that, with few 
exceptions, direct taxes in villages are never worth their 
coat in the ill-feeling which they generate, and the 
opiaression they almost necessitate. On the other hand, 
indirect taxes are always paid without resistance or 
grumbling, and often without any knowledge of the pay- 
ment. Much has been said against such indirect taxes 
as a tax on tobticco or a tax on salt But, in our hamble 
opinion, the increased price of tobacco, caused by a tax, 
would have at least the salutary effect of preventing 
its too excessive consniuption; and salt is so cheap 
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& commodity, that it can easily boar a higher price, 
withoat cauHing luuoh hardship even to the humblest 
peaBant. We do not coaBider these taxes as by any 
means the best specimens of indirect taxes that could bs 
imposed on villagers, since we beliere they would fall too 
heavily on the poorer classes as compared to the nohet 
ones ; and the first and most important canon in the 
science of taxation, iiiz., equality of sacrifices by all 
classes, would be to a certain extent violated, — unless 
indeed the equilibrium were maintained by some other 
tax being imposed exolusively on the rioher classes. 
But even suob as they are, those taxes would not cause 
much hudship, and aa substitutes for the Road Oess 
they woTild assuredly he hailed with & universal 
outburst of thanksgiving by the poor villagers of 
Bengal. 

The root of the mistakes relating to taxes lies, however, 
not in the manner in whtcb they are imposed, bat in 
their amount ; and this brings us face to face with a 
question of vast importance. We feel we are treading 
on delicate grounds, — but we also feel it our duty un- 
hesitatingly to assert that the orying evil in India is the 
amount of State Expenditure. The country baa been 
overburdened with impositions, — every tax has been 
screwed to the stickiog point, and yet more money is 
wanted. The greatest Financier, therefore, of India will 
be, — not he who wiU impose new taxes to meet new 
expenditure, — but he who will cure the radical evil bj 
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UDmerctfuDy applying the sliearB to the Stata Expecditore,' 
We shall veature to offer a few hints as to how they 
should be applied. 

The notoriety which the Public Works Department 
has obtained for ita extravagance, induces ua to begin 
with that department. Thecomplainttbatthe department 
spends too much is general, but the proportion which 
the total of such expenditure bears to the revenue of 
the country was never more ably exhibited than in the 
lucid exposition of that subject by Lord Mayo. Very 
rightly he included under the bead of Public Works 
not only the expenditure directly spent on them, but 
also grants and guarantees to private companies en- 
gaged in constructing railways, canals and ports 
in India, Lord Slayo says :* — " I wish the Council 
to note these facts, because I do not believe that it ia 
generally known, that there is such an enormous expen- 
diture going on for works of public utility. If we put 
these two sums together, we shall have expended in the 
two years ending March 31, 1871, upon works of public 
utility and their cognate expenses, altogether the enor- 
mous sum of 28^ millions, a sum oousiderably more them 
the annual revenue either of Spain, of Italy, of North 
Germany, and three times as much as that of Holland. 
• * To put it in another way, the net expenditure on 
public works, deducting recoveries for this year, amounts 
to £13,800,000 which, compared with the net available 
• • OtaeOe of India, 9th April, 1870. 
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rerenae, [ by available revenue vas meant the revenue 
after deduoting all imperative chains sucli as coet of 
colleotion, pensions, payment of interest &a,] gives a 
gum equal to 17 per cent. This percentage will be in- 
creased during the present year ; bo that in reality wS 
expect to spend within the ensuing year, on works of 
public utility in India, a sum nearly equal to half our 
entire available revenue ; and I believe that this u <m 
^ort in the direction of public improvement that hat 
hardly eeer been altemfiled by any other nation in the 
vwld." The italics are our own. Now, we have to aeic 
in all faimeaa, whether the resources of a poor country 
are equal to snob fiibulons expenditure. We appeal to 
the good sense uf a well-meaning Government, whether, 
while tax upon tax ia heaped on the shoulders of a 
groaning nation, while the strain on our finauces has 
raised a ory of dissatiafaotion all over the British empire, 
the Public Works Department should be allowed to spend 
millions after millions on objects which, under the present 
circumstances, had better remajn unattempted. We do 
not object to vast expenditures on really useful objects ; 
— in the next chapter we shall have occasion to advo- 
cate such expenditures for the prevention of famines ; 
what we complain of is the frequent expenditure of 
public money or things that are not urgently needed,^ 
OF on edifices which threaten to tumble down within 
a year after they are built.* 

* The Dumerous " buildlaga that fall down befora the; sro 
finiahed or shortly after completion and have to be recoostructed, 
are called by thou who haTe the heart to Joke upon auch aubjects, 
n^adiKlkt ffiTitt."~rBnga&Bfi'3 paper on /ndittn i'mmet. 
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To remedy this state of thiugs, u well as to provids 
that money may not be uselesdy or extraTagantly vpent, 
it has been proposed by Sir Bartle Fr«re, " that Parlia- 
ment should paaa an Act appointing a CommissioD, or 
Trustees, who should have power to raise and apply a 
large sum of several mitlioDS sterling ; this sum to be 
Tused by loan in England, the interest to be piud by the 
Secretary of State for India in Counoil from the revenues 
of India, and the money to be applied to public 
works in India." • This would Jo doubt be a very sain- 
iary maasnre, if we oould feel certain that it would 
induce the British public and the British Parliament to 
mark, with a careful -and eyen with a jealous eye, the 
way in which the money so raised is spent in India. 
Bat where is the seonrity for that 1 Where is the secn- 
lity that English capitalists, secure of their fixed rate 
of interest obtainable from the Indian Government, would 
not be totally unmindful aa to how the money is spent f 
Sir Bartie's plan does not provide a sufficient check on 
the conduct of the Truateea ; and without such checks, 
public bodies in India are invariably apt to be extra- 
vagant. We believe a far simpler and a more effioient 
plan would be, to somehow create a direct personal res- 
ponsibility in India. The Finance minister might be 
made directly responsible to the Government of India 
for not sanctioning over a fixed mm of some millions 
sterling annually for Public Works in India. Out of 
• Sir BakiiiI FaiBE'B paper on PtAlk WarU m India, 
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this fixed sum, a iDargia,-^ay 8 fourth, might b« left 
for any emergent items of expenditure whioh might 
spring up during the course of the financial year, and 
oould not be antioipated. The remaining three-fonrths 
■hould be distributed at the beginning of the financial 
year among the different proposals of public works, 
Bulwaitted by the local Governments before the close of 
tbepreviousyear. Thus the local Qoyernments should 
s«bmit before the olose of the year, proposals and 
estimates of public works to be constructed during the 
next year ; and the imperial Government should sanction 
or reject such proposals, after considering their importance 
and the state of the finances, and on no occasion thould the 
fixed *um aiove referred to he exceeded. It would require 
some moral courage to consiBtently follow out such a 
policy, and to reject hundreds of proposals which crop 
up every year, entailing increased expenditure on public 
works; but Indian, officials have <neTer been found 
wanting in courage in times of need, and the present 
heEid of our Government has never hesitated a refusal 
when a refusal was needed. 

We have done with the Public Works Department, but 
there is one thing which we cannot pass over without 
remark, — we mean the policy of guaranteeing profits to 
private companies, which has been consistently followed 
by the Government, and which tells most detrimentally 
on the finances of India. The loss whioh the Qovem- 
ment, or rather the tax-payers, have already enstftined ia 
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GDormous,* and yet there seems to be do immedi&te 
prospect of the pohej being given up. The failure o£ 
companies haa always, and iu every country, called forth 
the eyiiipathy of the people, but nowhere have the 
people been taxed to prevent it. The failure of Eail- 
iray companies is a frequent oocurreQcee iu England, but 
the Englisli Uovemment has not in any single instance 
ventured to indemnify the Bufferers by a tax on tlie 
people. We fiul to sea why a different policy should 
hold in India. 

One of the ptinoipal evils resulting from suoh guaraur 
tee systems is that it makes the parties concerned un- 
mindful of the ways in which profits might be increased. 
The Indian Government hna had several ooca«oiu 

* " Up to the preaent time about £80,000,000 haa been spent 
' on guaTADteed lulwajB ; the unouDt of interest which the 
QoTemment has had to make good up to the present time baa been 
£33,000,000. The contracts are arranged on conditioos most 
unfavanrable to India.l' Qoremmeat can at any time be compelled 
to take over a campaoy repaying to the share-holders not only the 
actual value of the line, but also all the capital ih&t haa been 
wasted on ill constructed worka. Upon the Calcutta and South 
Eastern KaUway about jCaOO.OOO waa expended. On. this outlay 
C per cent was guaranteed. The Bchem« proving a disaatrooB 
failure, the Qovemment took it over at par, and it does not now 
nearly pay its working expenses. £3,000,000 was eiranded on 
the Jubbulpore Branch of the East Indian Btulway. The nsnal 
6 pet cent waa nuaranteed, and it only juat pays ita working 
espeDHea. Other atill more disaetroua instancea might be quoted. 
In Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway more than £8,000,000 was 
expended, upon which 5 per cent haa been guaranteed. The net 
uinual return at the present time is about £60,000, and the 
Government aimually losea about £10,000 on this dlaastrouB 
undertaking. The shara-holdera however are perfectly happy. 
They are cert^ of tlteir E per cent. — Fawcbu'b Speech on Indian 
Pitumte, 
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to warn the Rairway Companies to treat native passengers 
and traders with courtesy. Had such warnings been 
needed if the companies had not been secure of their 
profits 1 

It might be urged in defence of the conduct of the 
Indian Government, that English capitalists would not 
venture on risking their money in this distant land 
without some security for tho interest of their capital. 
To such as would bring forward this argument wo would 
simply ask, — la not Engliah capital finding its way into 
the heart of Russia, into the wilds of Australia, into the 
trackless woods of America, — and that without auy 
security whatever being afforded) Is not Euglish 
capital ruaniug greater risks in every other part of the 
wotld than in India 1 Nay, it is a notorious fact, that 
the excess of accumulation in England leads to com- 
mercial revulsions, and therefore necessitates, almost 
periodically, the destruction of vast amounts of English 
capital, in order to the maintenance of a healthy rate 
of profits in the market. Why then should any security 
be ueeded in India t 

We have dwelt so long on this subject that we must 
hurry over the remaining points. Perhaps the most 
popnlar, and in our opinion, the wisest measure, by 
which retrenchment might be efiected would be the 
employment of a larger number of the natives of 
the country in Government ofBces. No Government 
perhaps on the face of the globe is so expensive as the 
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Indian GovernmeDt ; and the pay of tbe Indian of&oials 
of the higher grades is almost unparalleled by that of 
any other nation. If English talent cannot be bought 
at a more reasonable price, does not the state of the 
fiaancea necessitate the reeognitioQ and a mcKre extensive 
use of indigenous talent and abilities 1 We do not certtun- 
]j object to the English taking eTery poffiible measure to 
provide for the security of British poner in India, but 
we do think that such security is perfectly compatible 
with aocordiag a larger share in the administration of the 
country to its native inhabitants. We are stating our 
simple conviction in saying that British Power in India 
would be rather strengthened by allowing Indians to fill 
high and honorable posts under Government which are now 
kept as a monopoly for Englishmen. Sacb a measure may 
well be calculated to make British Oovemment in India 
cheaper, and at the same time far more popular than what 
it is in the present day. 

But should the English be overscrupulous on this point, 
' — should they consider the retention of all or almost all 
executive power, as indispensible for the miunteuancfl of 
British power in India, we can still point to other offices 
which have nothing whatever to do with the administra- 
tion of the countty ; and to such offices our countrymen 
should certainly be allowed to aspire. We do not see 
how the opening up of the educational service to the 
natives of the country can in any conceivable degree 
dimmish British power iu India. An Englishmaii will 
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always make the best professor in English ; but we do 
thiab a Mahommed&a professor of Mathematics or a 
Hindu professor of Philosophy, a Hindu or a Mahora- 
tnedaa Director of Publlo lustruotioa will, with his 
intimate knowledge of the oountry and the people, 
actually do his duties better than an Eoglishman of 
' equal talent and abilities. Superintendents in different 
departments, acoountants, engineers, registrars, Sia., 
might with advantage be selected from the native 
popaktion of Bengal. We are aware, such measures 
vould disturb a nest of hornets. A hue and cry will be 
raised by tbe educational and other services, but we do 
not fanow how far the Government of India will be 
justified in keeping up a uselessly prodigal system of 
aipenditure in coropli&nce with such cry.* 

•" We know that tha Mogul amperora emplojed without heBi- 
UIJOQ the talentfi of their Hindu subjects botL iu finance and in 
wu, sad tbat more than one province was brought under obe- 
dience to Delhi b; the abilitiee of t, Hindu GeneraL Could we 
not take a leeaon from euch precedentB ? • « Whatever 

pnjadieea may liuger iu Anglo Indiau breasts, the f eelmg of the 
■utjon at home ib that India ehoiild he governed not only foT the 
benefit of the people but also by their own leaders so f ar aa i« 
conaiat^it with the stability of the administration." — Tina. 

"'Could we not' aaks the Timet 'take a lesson from suoh 
preeedenta' f Of course we can it we only have the courage to 
cany out our owd profesdonB of governing Inilia for the good oE 
the people. It was not by employing Native Eindua but by 
ceuiug to employ them that the Mogul Empire came to grief." — 
Bone Nea»- 

"In many respects tbe Mahommedaua eurpaased our rule ; they 
aetlled in the countiies which they conquered — the intereeta and 
Bympathiea of the conquerors aud conquered were identified. Out 
policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse of this — cold, aolfiah, 
uafealiDg. The iron hand of power, on the one side, mooopoly 
and eicluMoD on (he other." — Loan Wcluu BEHTivcE'a Jffnute, 
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We have neither the space nor the heart to go over 
the details of State Expenditure item by item, and 
shall therefore hurry on to a close. Our acquaintance 
with the army expenditure ia so slight that what we 
might say on the aubjeot, would be trite. All accounts 
however agree in representing a portion at least of the 
standing army as extremely inefficient, and the money 
spent on it as almost literally spent in vain. They 
further agree in exposing the extravagance of the 
Commissariat department ; and we have hopes Govern- 
ment will take steps to remedy the existing state of 
things. 

There is one subject however which we cannot pass 
over, and that is the Christian Church Establishment 
in India. From time to time the injustice of main- 
tfuning a Christian church at the coat of a non-Christian 
population has been mooted, but with little effect, and 
the prospect of the Christian church in India being dis- 
established is, yet, as hopeless as ever. And yet the 
injustice of t&xing the people of India for churches from 
which they derive no benefit is so marked that it needs 
no comment. We hope we shall not be mistaken. We 
do not for a moment declare that we have received do 
benefits from those who come to preach. Christianity 
among us. The services of Dr. Duff for education in 
India, the services of Rev. J. Long for the good of the 
people are indeed invaluable. But we want our re&ders 
distinctly to understand that it is precisely for suoh 
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Benioes that we do not pay a penny — it is simply for 
weekly sermoDB, delivered before EngliahmeQ mostly, 
that we are taxed as a nation. The good tliat the 
tnisBionary Dr. Duff has done to India haa] been done 
yratit, the good that missionariea do in the heart of 
wild traota ia all done gratii. For his aermona in a 
ehurob in Calcutta Rev. Long was paid,— for his heroio 
Btruggle to save a ToiaelesB people from fearful extortions 
and oppression, Rev. Long waa fined and imprisoned. 

In a parallel ioatnnce Engliahmen have admitted the 
injuBtioe of maintaining a religion at the expence of a 
nation which doea not profeaa such religion ; — in that 
case however, other causes were at work. The loyalty 
and the peaceful habits of the people of India preclude 
the possibility of such inceutivea springing up in lodta 
as induced Engliah atatesmen to diaeatabliah the church 
in Ireland ; but, in oar humble opinion, the critical stato 
of our finances, and the hardships to which our villagera 
have been subjected on account of the daily increasing 
taxation, ought to be a aufficient incentive in the present 
instance, — if indeed any iacoutive is necessary for the 
disestablishment of an institution which ia admitted to 
be uujuHt. 

As our remarks in this Chapter have been somewhat 
disconnected, we shall here recapitulate. We have 
shewn that, aa a rule, direct taxation is utterly nnsuited 
to the condition of things prevailing in our villages, and 
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is almost certain in every cose t9 give rise to cruel 
extortione as well as faardshipa, since a ryot is almoat 
always improvident, and never prepared to meet a 
sadden demand. The Road Ceas Act aeems to take cog- 
niEanoe of tbis fact, asd enacts that ryots should pay 
to their Eemindars, as Eemindars always know how to 
suit their demands to the oonveuieuce of the ryots. 
But how heavily do the ryots pay for this little conoea- 
don. As tax-gatherers the semiodais are aboat the 
very worst people that could have been chosen, — and 
cases hate come to light in vhich the ryots paid four 
annas instead of a pice per rupee I 

We have also shewn that the radical defect to be 
cured lies in the enormona extent of State expraiditnre. 
The Public Works Department has a bad reputation, and 
is not improperly called the Pablio Waste Department ! 
It is a most startling fact, — and yet fails to startle na 
because it is a daily and hourly occurrence, that officers 
employed in thia department on, say, a hundred rupees 
per mensem, often soceeed, after two or three years' 
service, to buy up zemindariea, or bnild up big houses; 
and the nation is systematioally impoverished to enrich 
these dregs of society ! And lastly we have painted 
out a variety of other ways in whioh Financial Reforma 
may be effected. 
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Wofe.— Wb have uid in the foregoing ohapler tbtt » Uk whieh 
aaj he perfectly suited to the hahits uid conditiotiB of IUb in Eag- 
Imd nuj be umniitalils in IndU. Wa ihaJl here try to illuttnte 
our liewg with an tuetance. Engliah political e<:onoiilute agne in 
cmiBideiirig the House Tu u oDe of the rery belt that could b* 
impoaed on a people. la London and all other EngliBh town* 
people live moetly in hired heiuea and apartments,- -just as Eng- 
lishtoea do in India, The active habits of a nation of travellen 
■nd tntdera and coloniat* ire opposed to the system ivhiah prevail* 
in vox own eoantry of geoerationg together leading a stationerr 
•art of life in the aame patriarchal houae. Civilised notloiM of 
convenience too prevent an Englishman from building anything like 
a iertditiay building, which his eon or aaaceaaor in altered oiicnni' 
stanoM may find too large or too small, too riuh or t«o poor for his 
position, — or withal /Uot situatad in the part of the town in which 
he may ohooea to live. Whatever may be the reatona, the fact 
reTsaini that in English towns most or all people live in hired 
houses and apBrtmente. A penon who Uvea in a hired hoaee haa 
not any strong motive to stick to it, and often for the sake of corn- 
even for whim or a change, ba ckinges 
It follows that every change io the circumatanoea 
of a person is followed by a obange of place ; and aa a role the tort 
of house or apartmenta in which a person lives in England is 
eZwaili a fair index of his oircumstimceB and position in life. Asd 
Uie prinkary canon of taxation being to make every man pay scoord- 
Ing to his dreumstanoea, it follows that a mora judlclouB tax in 
English towns ooutd not ba invented than a tax on houses, — for 
such a tax would almost in every particular ease be suited to the 
circumstances of the rate-payer. 

In India the case is ditTersnt. We have already spoken of the 
hardship attending direct taxation whioh is more felt in India than 
in England. But house taxes are liable to yet farther objectiona. 
For a variety of reasons, it is a custom with the people of Ibis 
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oouDtrf to build up hreditars housss. The BtatioDuy life wikl 
the homeloving Bengali alway* Lved and yet livtn, has giTen riw 
to thia custom ; while the inseciuity ot life and property which 
alway« prevailed here before the coming of tlie English no doubt 
further developed the system of invBBiJng money in honaee tnd 
buildings which could neither be stolen b; thieves nor taken sway 
by robbers. From a variety of causes then has risen a cnKhmi 
which we still observe of liv ing in the same hereditary bouse lor 
generations together. The impoverished descendant wi]l continue 
to occupy his ancesti^r's splendid apartments, and a man of newly 
acquired wealth nill for years continue to live under the poor 
parental root. Such being the case the anxiety to build up houees 
for descendants rather than for one's self is proportdonatelj great, 
and nothing is mora common than to find men inventing their 
tchole property in building up a sort of cover under which they 
fondly hope their sous and grandaona will find shelter for guiera- 
tiona to come. This longing is speciBlIy observable in village*. 
Poor Brahmins who have a few acres of Brohmottor land, and 
get hardly enough i« keep body and soid together, will yet build 
up pucka permanent buildinga. Hon do they manage it ! Id a 
year of good harvest they spare something to make a few thou- 
sand bricks. Another such year adds to their number. Ha fells 
Bome of bia old trees and manages to bum the bricks and get beams 
and doors made. He borrows eomething from a mohajan and 
builds up a room. Years pass on and another room is added. 
Before he dies he thus manages to leave some Sort of convenient 
shelter for his children. Such is the way in which a poor man in 
our country builds up his only hereditary wealth, and when the 
tax-gatherer tells him, that the posaession of a pucka house implicit 
and is an index to, good circumstances, the poor house-owner who 
has felled his own trees, dug his own earth, borrowed dhan of the 
mohajan and money of the zemindar to build his house, has indeed 
atroDg reasons to gape with terror and wonder. 
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A hnuBB-tsx, tbeD, la liable to tiro objections in. Beogal. In the 
first place a house is not dwapi a fidr index to the circunutances 
of the reeideDt, — poor men often living in big anceetral housea, 
and rich men in comparatively small hoiiaeg ; SEd secoadlj a house 
of u given quality nod pFoportioDs implies less wealth in its owners 
tlianthe same sort of house would da in other countries. For the first 
reasoa houae-taiea should be avoided wherever it is poeaible to do 
so, for the second reason the; should be collected with extreme 
moderation and oare where thej cannot possibly be avoided. Uuni- 
oipal taxes have made living in Calcutta extremely difficult to men 
of limited means ; and the Bead Ceas on houses would have had 
the same cruel effect in villages but that Sir Qeorge Campbell im- 
posed it with extreme leniency, and thereby exempted from its opera- 
tion by far the majority of such villages and persons as might have 
been oompelled to pay it by law. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



FUTUBK PbOSPECTS. 



a, Ignobly elaopa — 
' thou ruuu etem 1 



MustthiBlngloitous sleep for ever last 
And luat on Oucgt's eaared sliona a) 



W'a have finiahed our abort review of the past and 
preseut condition of the Bengal peaaantry, and shall 
in this laat chapter make a few observations on their 
future prospects. We shall rapidly go over the circuma- 
tanoea whiah have influenced the character of the people, 
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and Bhall then examine in how fiur luA oirenoMitaBoes 
havs been aS^ted or ttltered hj British admintBtntion 
in India. 

The manner in which the soil and climate of this 
oonntr; in&uence the ohftrgcter of (be people, muit be 
apparent even to the most luperGciai observer. All 
thoM pbyBical oauseB which enfbeble and enerrate, and 
make man incapable of having mastery over Natnre, are 
fonnd to exist and work in this country to an alarming 
extent. The damp heat of Bengnl, unlike the dry heat 
Vt weetem India, diaposes the people to be inactive and 
KTena to labor ; while the alluvial soil of the land, 
moistened and softened by periodical rains and innuoda' 
lions, produces an exuberanoe of crops almost without 
the toil of man, and denies him that salutaiy physical 
ezeroise which is necessary in more hilly countries. 
Bice too, which is the chief produce of the land, affords 
nourishment rather than strength. 

All these causes have acted with combined force on 
the physique of the Bengali, and have made him the 
weak and inactive creature that he is. 

But this is not all. White such influenoea havo made 
man singularly powerless. Nature and Natural forces, 
in this country, are pre-eminently strong; and the taak 
of getting the mastery over Nature, and of bringing 
under human control her endless resources, has ever 
appeared a hopeless one, to the people of Bengal. 
Xfursed by overwhelming floods and a burning sun, the 
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aniinal and vegetable life ia India, has attained a power 
nowhere exceeded on the f&ce of the globe. Migbty 
foreeta and trackleu woods, extending over hundreds 
of miles, swMupa and malarious lakes teeming with 
lanlc vegetable aqd animal life, tigera of the etrongeat 
and fiercest description, serpents of the deadiieBt poison, 
poisonous reptiles aad inseotB that defy the pains of 
&.« sat uraliBt,— these are the primeval dwellers of the 
toil, and in the pride of their undiminished strength 
still present to the Teak race, that inhabit the land, a 
formidable front. The furious hurricanes too, devaa- 
tating villages and entire districts, and the miy'estie 
QangeB ever bus; in washing away and again re-forming 
iumdreds and thousands of aoree, and not tufreqnently 
sweeping away entire villages in her imperious pride, 
are foea not easy to be conquered by man.* In many 
plaoes, entire districts are annually inundated by 
liven for several months, and the people have to live 
on mdchaju, putting up with the greatest conceivable 
inconvenience. In countriea where Nature is less violent, 
num learns slowly to bring under his control her endless 
resources, but the case is quite otherwise in suoh a 
country as this. The terrific convnlsions of Natur^ 

* i;he mat amount of miscbtef done by the Gauges ig known 
only to tlioee who have had long ezperienoe io the village*. Entire 
villages on the bsoki of the Podma are often wuhed awaj in the 
coane of one year, and tlie vlUageia aave thenueWes onlj by 
leaving thdr home* in time. Even the BhagirBthi waihsa aw^ 
from, or addi to, either of it« buika thooaands of acree yeu ^ter 
year. 
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her sudden and airful freaks, only impress upon man 
his weakness and utter helplessness, debar him from 
ever hoping to get the mastery over Nature, and make 
him timorous, devoid of self-reliance, and superstitious 
in the extreme.* Utter helplessness on oecasions of 
sudden danger lead to superstition, and excite and 
develop the imagination to an abnormal extent ; and 
the terrific violence and war of elements in India, the 
sudden washing away of our villages and the blowing 
away of our homes, the deadly sting of the unseen 
serpent, and the fatal spring of the unexpected tiger, 
the whistling of the gale, and the creaking of trackless 
■woods with their nameless inhabitants, — nay, the very 
aspect of the huge darksome trees that overshade and 
almost overawe our villages ; — these, combined with our 
extreme weakness proceeding from physical causes, have 
filled our skies, or rather our imagination, with three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods and goddesses, and 
fiiiries, fays and elfins, whom we have not yet forgotten 
to fear and to worship.t 

We do not maintain that Nature has always been un- 
kind to us. On the contrary it was through her kindness 
that we prospered so well during the younger days of 
our civilization. Every institution in our country seems 
to be based on the patriarchal system of " good old 

* Mr. Buckle attributsH the superstitiun of the Spauiarde and 
the Fortu^ueee to the frequent and terrific earthquakea that take 
place in tJieir cuuntr;. iiead bis biilliaut cbapter □□ ttiia subject, 
t Eead Hume'a PhyloiophUal Eitay on NaUa-ai Religion. 
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tlmeB," and we hope we ehall not be accused with 
drawing too much on the imagination if we Tentuie to 
assert, that the operations of Nature too in this country, 
since the begiuuing of our national life, have been in a 
patriarchal style. The peouliaritiea which marked the 
conduot of the paterfamiltat of the patriarchal times 
towards his ohildreu were, firstly, the extreme care with 
which he tried to bring them up, — being himself respon- 
sible to government for their conduot; aad, secondly, 
the extreme jealousy with which he guarded his own 
power overathem, and prevented them from ever becom- 
ing independent.* We shall see how, in both these 
respects, the operations of Nature in this country 
resemble the oonduct of the typical paterfamUiat. 
During tbo earlier days of our national life. Nature 
afforded us every facility for the advancement of our civili- 
zation. The fertile soil of this country supplied us with 
plenty of food, and thereby increased and thickened 
population and facilitated division of labor which is the 
first requiaite for civilization. She gave ns a net-work of 
navigable rivers which, by making oommunication easy, 
shortened distance, and further facilitated division of labor 
among the inhabitants of distant villages. She supplied 
us, without any effort of our own, with an inexhaustible 
store of fruits aud fish, as well as of vegetable and 
animal substauoe for our use. It was through these 
acts of kindness, — it was on aooount of these facilities, 
* Maine's Ancittkl Lav, 
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that we vere enabled to saoare for ourselves so eaily a 
ciTtlixatioQ. We spriakled our beautiful oouatry witb 
towns and buildings, whose rains among the trackless 
woods of the Sunderbunds, or by the ahores of the 
Ganges, still strike the traveller with wonder aftoi the 
lapse of hundreds of years. We filled our rivers with 
boats of traffic, we cultivated with success the arts of 
peace, we cultivated literature, law and metaphysics is 
our schools of Benares, Tirhoot, Nuddeaand other places, 
with wonderful auccesa ; and we spread over our country 
practical rules of life and of division of Jabor, and 
established customs which have not ceased to work to 
the present day. But the kindness of mater/ajitiliaa, 
Nature, ended here. Like children brought up with 
eztremo indulgence, we have never learnt to go beyond 
her apron strings. As materfamUiai, she is exceedingly 
jealous of her power, and has never allowed us to get 
the mastery over her. We have not learnt to be self- 
reliant, nor to apply the resources of Nature to our 
service to any extent worth speaking of. On the con- 
trary. Nature still exercises over us absolute patriarchal 
authority, and we are still content to view with fear and 
trembling, but without ever thinking of resistance, faer 
sudden and awfiil freaks of rage, and the abuse of her 
absolute power over ua. 

Far different has been the case with the colder coun- 
tries of western Europe. Nature (to continue the 
figure) was to them a coft^hearted step-mother, and gave 
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them no facilities for earl; oivilizatioD,— neither fertile 
soil nor oavig&ble rivers. The people id western Europe, 
therefore, thus neglected, failed to secure bq early 
ciTilizatioQ. It was later on that they learnt to civilize 
themseWes deipite the negiigeace of Dome Nature, and 
in that effort to educate themselves they learnt the 
uoble lesson of Belf-reliance and sustaiuod endeavonr, 
which we have never learnt. These qualities they novr 
employ in a most profitable way, viz., in extorting from 
Nature (to whom they owe no gratitude) every penny of 
her Tsat resources. And in the inoreasiug triumphs 
of maa over Nature, oonaists the superiority of the 
civilization of Europe as compared with the oiviliiatiou 
of Asia. 

We now tqm to the historical causes whioh have 
influ«Doed the character of the people. The history of 
Bengal presents ns with a universal and cheerless blank 
so &r as the people are concerned. A long and undiver- 
sifled subjection for gloomy centuries together, — a sub- 
jection which we never attempted to get freed from, 
has combined with the influences of Nature to make us 
mota enervated aud dependent. Nature and man com- 
bined to impress on our mind the idea of our utter 
helplessaesa, and the impossibility of our achieving any 
thing great by our own endeavour i and we learnt the 
lesson so thoroughly well, that at last action on any 
emergent occasion became almost an impossibility witJi 
as. Our feelings might be wrought up to the highest 
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pitch without leadiug ns to aotion, and w« oould see our 
homes burnt and oar property plundered, urith anguish 
in our heart, but without ever combining for resist- 
ance ;— indeed, the inoureioas of the Mahrattas, even 
like the spread of malarious fevers in Bengal, probably 
only Qxoited our fears and our tmagiuatioa, and added to 
our household gods aad goddesses. Siaoe ceoturies past, 
therefore, action, on any emergent' oooasion, has beett 
with us an impossibility, and resistance even to the 
grossest acts of oppression out of the question. This 
utter ioactiou has resulted in oppression being the rule 
rather than the exception with every recipient of power 
In Bengal, be he Snbadar or Zemiudar, Oomasta or 
Polioeman. Utter want of resistance renders jKiwer in 
Bengal liable to abuse to an alarming extent. 

Then, again, during the long centuries of Mahommedan 
rule, and uo doubt also during the Hindu rnle, which 
preceded it, security of property was very imperfectly 
maintained in Bengal. As a natural consequence, fore- 
sight and provideuce for the future among the people 
was retarded, and accumulation, except in the hands of 
the rulers, became au impossibility. For, unless there 
is at least a tolerable certainty of enjoying fo-morrow 
what we keep in store to-day, providence for the future 
is useless, and is soon dispensed with. And during 
certain periods in the history of Bengal, specially in the 
last days of Mahommedan rule, insecurity of property 
reached its mazimum, and indeed almost reached that 
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stage eloctnently described by Beatbam,* when industry 
ia deadened and the people remaia ia a torpor of despair. 
No wonder, therefore, that tbe peasantry of Bengal 
have always been renuurkabld for their improTideDoe, 

The mind turns curiously to enquire into the oauaee of 
this state of thmgs. The oharacteristio features in tfao 
histtwy of Western Eur(^ consist ia the straggles of 
the people for iadependenoe, — the characteriatio feature 
of Asiatic history is abject and voiceless subjection 
under kings, potentates or zemindars. Nor are the 
reasons tan: to seelc. It is the misfortune of warm and 
fertile oountriea that, while on the one hand the land 
produces too much, tbe producers themselvea require toO' 
little to supply their natural wants ; consequently popu- 
UtioQ iuoreasea at a fearful rate, and the wages of labor 
through the stubborn law of demand and supply decrease 
to a miserable pittance. While, therefore, much ia 
produced by laborers in such countries, little ia con- 
sumed by them, and the equitable distribution of wealth 
is seriously impaired, and undue accumulation in a few 
hands is fostered to an alarming extent. Hence the 
phenomenon of isolated lordlings and potentates rolhng 
in wealth and luxury, and surrounded by poor and 
starving millions, is uniformly presented to the eye by 
all warm countries with any pretentions to wealth or 
civilization. In such countries, national independence is 
possible, and is often stubbornly guarded by ideas of 
• Bentham's Theors of litgitlation. 
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clanship and national union; but as the iftdividmd 
counts for nothing, the rights and freedom of indi- 
viditaU are unknown and unrecognized. As a nation 
they may be free, but as men they are Bubjeoted to the 
tyranny of their domestic oppresaors. Servility is thus 
engendered, and aii institutions partake of a servile 
character. On the other hand, in cold countries, while 
less is produced by the laborers, a lai^ proportion is 
required for their own sustenance ; undue accumulation 
in a few bands is thus retarded, and the importance and 
righte of individuals are recognized and respected. 
True political freedom is therefore maintained in such 
countries. Every nation bas bad slowly to progress 
from a state of utter barbarism. Both starting from 
the same point, the civilization of Europe has secured 
for her independent population institutions and a system 
of distribution of power which recognize and respect 
individual freedom, while the civilization of Asia baa 
got for her servile children different iDstitutiona which 
ignore the rights of individuals, and give tba freest 
scope to oppression. Even in India, white we 6nd the 
Tillage communities system prevailing in the North- 
West, Bengal which is more fertile and enervating than 
other parts has given rise to the zemindari system which 
affords the freest scope to oppression. 

We shall not here stop to trace how weakness and 
oppressive subjection smother the noblest feelings of 
man, and geuerate some of the worst vices and arta 
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which are the resourosB of the weak. Nor would our 
space allow us to trace how many of the remarkable 
castomB in oar country have been slowly developed 
through the influences of natural and historical causes, 
nor to shew how history itself is the result of natural 
and physical causes influencing different nations and 
different bodies of people in different ways. The deeper 
we go into these investigations the more plainly can 
we eliminate the phenomena colled accidents from tha 
history of nations, and the better can we trace all the 
general features of history to flsed and unchanging 
laws. The laws are fixed and immutable, and the only 
differentiating causes are the different natural influences 
vbioh produce different effects among natious. But, as 
we said, we have not time to go into all this. We have 
said enough to shew how completely the character of the 
people of Bengal has been moulded . by physical and 
hiatorioal causes. It remains for us to consider how 
these same causes may be expected to operate in future. 
It may be very pertinently asked why these causes 
should not operate precisely in the same way in which 
they have acted so long t What new disturbing element 
has entered into the scene of action] We answer, that 
disturbing element is the English civilization with which 
we have suddenly come in contact ; — and we have to 
consider how this new element, combined with the 
causes above stated, will act on the character of tha 
people. 
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The historioal oausei apeciGed above, whioh have acted 
detrimentally on tha character of the people, are being, 
zemoved one by OM under the beoefioent rule of Eng- 
Iscd. Admitting in its full force the general argament, 
that subjection in any shape is demoralizing, ne atill 
believe ce are stating a simple truth when we say, that 
the sort of morale that we had could hardly aaik lover, 
ftnd is fast improving under the mitigated form of sub- 
jeotion ve are nov under. The freedom of aotiou and 
even of thought, accorded to as by our rulers, is such 
OB is calculated to revive in us the enei^ we had entirely 
lost, and the precepts and example of our rulers are 
even now instilling into our hearts iome degree of as- 
Buranoe and self-reliance. Not the least important ser- 
vice done by British rule in India is the protection af- 
forded to labor and its fruits. The insecure times under 
the Mahommedan rulers were, as we said before, altogether 
paralyzing to the active energies of the producers, and 
snapped the strings of the industry of the nation. For 
" industry and frugality cannot exist where there is not 
a preponderant probability that those who labor and 
spare will be permitted to enjoy. And the nearer thia 
probability approaches to certainty, the more do industry 
and frugality become pervading qualities in a people."* 
^his security ia now afforded by the British government, 
and trade and accumulation, and the habit of making 

• Uills' PriiKipiet of Poliiical Eeonony. Book IT, oimp. I, 
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present aacrificea for future gain, are ever on the increase. 
The education, too, that we are receiviog, is every day 
familiarizing us with ttie high standard of English mora- 
lity, and is gradually creating among us a strong en- 
lightened public opinion, which is the best safeguard for 
the general morality of the people. We have already 
remarked that the peasantry have oome in for a share 
of these blessings; — and if they have not yet learnt 
to aave, — if they are not yet as prudent, intelligent and 
provident a set of people as caltivatora in happier 
oountries, — they have at least felt their power, and have 
OQ ocoaaions exerted it ; — and are day by day improving 
in wealth and education, On theae poiuta we intend to 
dwell at some length, 

There is a clasa of people whom we may designate as 
utter disbeUevera in legislation. They rightly argue 
that any great improvement in a people must emanate 
from themselves. They go further, and utterly deny 
that legislation can ever meterially alter the couditioQ 
of the people. Mr. Buckle, in his splendid chapters on 
Spain, has shewn how the wisest and the most liberal 
legislative measures failed to bring about any improve- 
ment in the people during the last century, — because the 
people were not prepared for it. This very plausible 
argument is carried a step further, and it is asserted 
that though by wise legislation and a just administration 
it is possible to keep peace and encourage trade and 
agriculture in a country, — to bring about any radical 
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change ia the charaoter or condition of the people ia 
beyond the scope of the niseet and best legislation. 

There is another class of thinkers whom we may 
denomiaate as firm believers iu legislation, — a class fairly 
represented by Sir George Campbell. They aeem to 
suppose it possible to bring about any chttnge and 
any improvement in the character of the people by 
a stroke of the pea on the part of the legislators. The 
attempt to rouse a spirit of co-operation and perhaps 
freedom by spreading municipalities over the land is an 
instance in point. Tbeir main idea seems to be that tho 
national character of a people is partly, if not wholly, 
the result of legislation : — improve legislation and you 
will improve the character. Unfortunately they ignore 
the influence of natural and historical causes on the 
character of nations, — causes which, as we have shewn 
in the first portion of this chapter, have had such a 
marked influence in the formation of the character of 
the people of this country. 

Of these two opinions we confess, we accept the 
former as the sounder,— but we do not aooept it alto- 
gether. We certainly do not believe that legislation can 
bring about any desired effect on the oharaoter of 
nations, and like the philosopher's atone of old, turn 
everything into gold; — at the same time, however, we can- 
not believe that legislation is utterly useless and has no 
influence at all. Our own notions on the anbjeot may 
be neatly expressed in a simile. Legislation in Bengal 
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haa and may have the same lafluenoe aa medicine may be 
expeoted to have on the ooostitntion of old men,— it 
cures maladies and brings on temporary relief, — but it 
can iie7er, never bring back the pristine vigour and 
health of boyhood. The wisest and best legislation will 
not make us a free nation, like the free nations of 
Western Europe. The spirit of freedom and self-relianoe 
is wanting in us ; — such spirit may emanate from within, 
but can never be imparted by legislation. At the same 
time there are maladies which English tegislfttion may 
remove and has removed, and there are subjects on 
which English legislation may afford ua relief. Among 
the maladies which English legislation; — or rather Eng- 
lish education haa removed, the oppressive religio- 
social rastrictions of olden days may be mentioned as an 
important one ;— among the reliefs for which we look up 
to our enlightened Doctor, — the relief, though temporary 
it may be,— of the peasantry from the servitude of ages 
is without exception the moat important. 

We may mention en passant that one of the mistakes 
most frequently committed by hasty legislators ie the 
attempt to renovate eld institutions which have had 
their day of usefulness, and have fairly died out. If 
history teaches one lesson, it teaches that suoh institu- 
tions can never be artificially created or galvanized 
into new life by the act of legislators. From the time 
of Warren Hastings who attempted to revive the Canon- 
goe Duftur system to the time of Sir Geoi^e Campbell 
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vhose desire it was to see the village communitj syetem 
spread through the land, every attempt to revive old 
Bystems Las been abortive. And the reasons are plain. 
The action of every institution, as we have remarked 
before, depends upon surrounding ciroumstanoes which 
are constantly changing. The Panchyet system,— one 
of the most useful and best that Bengal ever possessed, 
was a aeoessity when there were no courts of justico 
in villages, aud even the zemindars who in a rough way 
supplied the necessity ofteuer sold than administered 
justice. At a time, however, when honest and conecien- 
oious magistrates are to be found within a few miles 
of every village, it stands to reason that the Panchayet 
system is no longer a neoessity,— and has tliereforo 
withered and decayed. 

Wo may also here eipose the mistake of those of our 
countrymen, who in their warm admiration of English 
institutions believe a close imitation, or introduction into 
this country, of such institutions as a panaoea for all 
evils. They forget or they iguore the fact that the effect 
and action of such institutions depend on a thousand 
and one other circumstances and conditions whioh like 
the minute wheels of an engine regulate the action of 
the machine. Those conditions are far different in this 
country from what they are in Europe, and au institution 
productive of good effects in Kugland may have an oppo- 
site character here. They forget that a cheerful &re is 
neuessary in England, sometimes even in the month of 
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May or Jnne, but a fire in June in this oonntry will be ■ 
anything but cheerful. To such we commend the follow- 
ing tale : — A certain Brahman went up from Calcutta 
to Ulo, and early in the rooming went to the river aide 
to perform hia morning devotions and ablntions. A 
damsel who passed that way to the bathing ghat, saw 
the Brahman engaged in making an image of the god 
Siva from the river-side clay. After some time, while 
retaming from her bath, the girl saw the Brahman still 
engaged in the same work. " Brahman" I quoth she, "the 
sun is up, you have spent the whole morning in making 
a Siva, when will yon worship him and finish your 
puja f ' " Damsel !" replied the Brahman, " it is not my 
fault ; I have been attempting all this time to make a 
Siva, but such is the soil of Ulo that the figure, despite 
all my endeavours, invariably turns out to be that of an 
ape I" We may attempt to import bodily the institu- 
tions of England, but auoh is the soil of our country, 
that the institutions will too often change their character 
and turn into veritable apes ! 

In the previous chapters we have in several places 
advocated various measures of reform, and pointed out 
the good that we expect to resnlt therefrom. We shall 
Bpeak of one or two more before concluding our book. 
The primary education of the masses and the improve- 
ment of the country are among the most important 
topics of the day. 
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The mnoh maligoed adimniBtration of Sir George 
Campbell in Bengal will ever be associated by future 
hiBtorians with the inauguration of the education of the 
masses. Hardly any officer has been so severely and, 
we may say, bo unjustly censured by the people of the 
country as Sir George Campbell, and among his acts 
hardly any one has been so bitterly censured as his policy 
of educating the masses of the people. And yet we 
believe we are stating a simple truth when we say that 
British Government in India even since the passing of 
Act X of 1859 has never conceived a more philanthropic 
measure than the one under consideration.^ With the 
exception of the creating of a Permanent Settlement 
between the ryots and the zemindars, we cannot conceive 
of a single act which would tend more to the good of the 
cultivators. The one act would be a sort of oomplemeot 
to the other, the one would lodge power in the hands of 
the ryots, — for knowledge is power, — and the other would 
take away power from the hands of their oppressors, — 
and the two together cannot fail to make the ryot a 
prudent, self-reliant, calculating, thinking being. 

We are fully alive to the importance of the remark 
often made, that villagers would much prefer employing 
their sons to help them in their work to sending them 
to school. We have ourselves heard objections raised 
by villagers to sending their children to school, so long 
as those children can be employed in feeding the cows 
or profitably engaged in silk and indigo factories for 3 Ra. 
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B month. Nor are we at all hopeful that any extenaive 
use will be made of these village schools during the first 
few yeare ; on the contrary, it seems exoeedingly pro- 
bable that the villagers will look upon these institutions 
with suspicion and distrust, even as the Hindu College 
in its early days was looked upon with distrust by ortho- 
dox Hmdus. The opposers of Sir George Campbell's 
measure will therefore have, for some years at least, facts 
and plausible reasons to congratulate themselves on the 
wisdom of their anticipations. As, however, the benefit 
of having one's children educated will become more and 
more apparent, it is impossible but that the villagers 
will be impelled by the strong motive of self-interest 
to make a more general use of the schools, and then the 
results may be iairly expected to be brilliant iudeedl 

Nor should we pass over the other argument also 
brought forward against the primary education of the 
masses. It is often stated that the children of the culti- 
vators on receiving some sort of edncation would be 
discontented with their present low occupation, and 
would aspire to higher walks of life. Such higher pro- 
fessions, however, being already . overcrowded would 
open no prospect for the new comers, and the whole thing 
would end in discontent and failure. This argument is 
based on a fallacious generalization. To be sure, when- 
ever, in au exceptional case, a man belonging to the cnlti- 
vating classes happens to receive education at the pre- 
sent time, he iuBtantly seeks oijt for himself some higher 
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walk of life ; bat does not this happen aimply and solelj 
beoanse such caBes are esceptioDall One village hoy 
receiving education woold at once perceive the difference 
between himself and his ignorant fellow- villagers, and 
would therefore be tempted to seek what he may oooaider 
his proper spbere, but this motive will naturally dis- 
appear when a large number of vill^ers will be edncated 
together. The asaertion, therefore, that a wide-spread 
education of the villagers nill be followed by a general 
draertion by them of their homes and lands (!) and a 
rush towards the town, contains an eggregious blunder in 
general ieation. Besides, English education is at present 
so widely spread in every town in Bengal, that an education 
in reading, writing and arithmetio in the vemaonlar 
tongue, such as the late LieiitenauKSovemor proposed to 
bestow on our villagers, will never enable them, even if 
they were so inolined, to compete with towns. It is 
evident, therefore, that our villt^ers with their vema- 
cnlar education will never aspire to any thing higher 
than to be honored and respected in their own villages. 
The zemindars of the country, and the educated people 
have no doubt little or nothing to gain by the spread 
of primary education. On the contrary, when the poor- 
eat ryot will learn to keep his own accounts, the zemin- 
dar's servants will find it more difScnlt to extort anything 
of him, and the zemindars themselves will find it diffi- 
cult to keep at a pay of 2 rupees or 3 rupees per men- 
sem gomashtas whose chances of gain fium other 
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sources mil be fatnlly diminished. Are we to suppose 
that these oonsideratiooB ioduoed the Eemindars to ory 
out against the measure, that these consideratioiui 
moTed our press, — the representative of the upper tea 
thousand — to veto the beneiioial act with oue voioe 1 Ne- 
ver were the true interests of the country so seriooBly 
jeopardised by her best educated children. 

The improvement of tho country is a subject which 
will oconpy the serioua attention of our rulers for years 
to come. We do not speak here of the oonstruotion of 
roads to which oar rulers have already turned their 
Atteutiou. We allude to measures which may be oaloa^ 
lated to preveut such awful visitations as we are even now 
witnessing in Bebar, as well as the still more serioua 
evil iu the shape of annual epidemics whioh have already 
devastated villages and districts. Famines must be pre- 
vented somehow, — and yet we do not know how they 
can be prevented except by an extensive system of irri- 
gation for which the resources of the country are not 
equal. The attempt, however, may be made with advan- 
tage, — a portion of the vaat sums of money now ex- 
pended in useless barracks may be diverted to the 
construction of canals and irrigation works all over the 
country. The work will be slow no doubt, but year 
after year it will be seen to progress, and every new 
year will find us nearer our object than the preceding 
year. 
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But before entering into the question aa to how 
fitmiaee may beat be prevented in future, there is an 
important disoussion which meets us at the very thres- 
hold. There are those who oousider famines as one of 
the uormal conditions of life iu India, aa a periodical 
and necesaarj check on the perpetual increase of a popu- 
lation with whom all prudential and rational restnuats 
are unknown. There can be little doubt that, before the 
English came into this country, periodical wars, invasioua 
and faminea carried off, from time to time, large propor- 
tions of the ever increasing population of India. The 
English have blessed India with a long centut; of peace, 
they have afforded security of life and property to the 
meanest peasants, and they are contemplating measures 
for the prevention of famines iu future. It is plausibly 
lurgued that all the various checks to the increase of 
population in India are one by one being removed, that 
food and the neoeasariea of life are imprudently promised 
to the poor, however recklessly they may multiply, 
that, as an inevitable consequence, India will soon be 
overpeopled, and the inhabitaota will inevitably be 
reduced to the very briuk of starvation, aud in the end 
suffer from miseries which it wilt be beyond the power of 
the best intentioned Government to alleviate. 

Those who argue in this way have very erroueously 
interpreted the Malthuaian theory of population, or at 
least have grossly erred in applying it to India We 
believe as thoroughly as any one in the theory of 
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Malthiis that poyerty nnd death shall inevitably operate 
as a check to the increase of a people with whom 
prudential checks are imknown, but we hold that in 
Inilia this check appears in the shape of the hardships 
and deaths in ordinary years, and not in the astounding 
calamities in years of famine. 

We hold that the chronic poverty and frequent deaths 
among the poor people in ordinary years serve as an 
insurmountable barrier to the undue increase of popnla- 
tion, and indeed proportion such increase to the food- 
supply of the country, that famines only serve to make 
sudden and fearful gaps which are again filled np within 
a few years of prosperity, (without any lasting benefits 
resultinv,) and roll back the current of population as it 
were only that the tide may come up to its usual limita 
with the greater vehemence in a few years. We hold 
that if famines were prevented for ever, and the same 
yield of crop were secured for all years, these sudden 
decreases and increases in population would be put a stop 
to, but the permanent never-failing checks, the deaths 
and poverty in ordinary years, would ever keep population 
within due bounds, and proportion its increase to the 
increase of the food-supply of the country. 

We read in history of fearful depradations and inroads 
of predatory hordes which for years together depopu- 
lated large tracts of the country. Tillages were deserted 
and cultivated fields relapsed into jungles. The waves of 
invasion however soon subsided into i-est, the cultivation 
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of old fields waa resumed, and the inLabitants in the 
depopulated tracts soon multiplied and reached their 
pennanent limits. We read that in 1760 a fearful & 
mine swept away a third of the population of Bengal, 
and about a third of the cultivated area of land relapsed 
into jungle. Baarcely a generation or two passed bow- 
erer before the population again came up to its perma- 
nent limits, that is those limits within whioh it was kept 
by permanent and not occasional causes. Yearn of com- 
parative pr(»peritf followed the year of famine, large 
acres of land were reclaimed, there was a plentiful sup- 
ply of food, and consequently more children survived 
than in ordinary years, and thus the permanent limits of 
population were soon reached. 

Now let us consider what would hare been the result 
if there had been no depopulation by invasions, no to- 
mine of 1760. Thero wonld have been no sudden 
decrease in population, and there would have been no 
sndden filling up of the gap. No prudential restr^nts 
are ever exerted in India in the way of foregoing 
marriage or preventing the birth of .children in poverty, 
and so the only difierenoe between years of prosperity 
and years of misery must be Bought for in the number 
of children that survive. If we take 60 per cent to be 
the proportion of children who live to be men and 
women, we may suppose the rate increasing to 70 per 
cent in years of prosperity immediately following such 
a calamitous year as 1760. If, then, the calamity of 
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1760 bad ueTer occurred, there would have been in 
the first place no fearful amount of Bufferiugs and death 
by starvation, and seeoondly, during the years of pros- 
perity succeeding 1760, the proportion of children that 
survived would have remained at 6U per cent, and not 
risen to 70 per cent. 

This, then, is alt that we need apprehend if fcimioea 
are effectaally prevented in future, vit , the few years of 
prosperity (owing to decreased population) succeeding 
famiues would not be enjoyed, and the usual death-rate 
of children would not be decreased. The apprehension 
of over- population is a bugbear, — the permanent barriers 
will never be outstripped, for permanent checks in the 
shape of death aud poverty in ordinary years are cons- 
tantly at work, day after day, mouth after mouth, year 
after year. 

We hope we shall not be mistaken. Heaven forbid 
we sbould ever speak lightly of these permanent checks, 
this chronic misery of the poor people. But we accept 
it with resignation as a substitute for more fearful 
calamities. It is with acute sorrow that the ryot's wife 
sees any of her children die of insufBcieut nourishment or 
diseases generated by poverty— but yet the bereaved 
mother looks on her surviving children and dries her 
tears, aud accepts such viaitatiou with resigustion as 
one of the conditions of the life of poverty she leads. 
The philosopher too acknowledges iu such bereavements a 
necessary penalty for improvident marriages aud the 
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begetting of children in poverty. But the ctatouuding 
calamities and miseries accompanjiDg famines, vhioh 
lay entire families low and depopulate villages, leave the 
ryot no source of consolation, and afford the philosopher 
no ground for explanation. 

We admit, population has vastly increased under the 
British rule, — but such is the case simply because the 
resources of the country have been developed in these 
times of peace, and food supply has been increased. 
The condition of the people has not deteriorated, — on 
the contrary it has improved in many respects, — and 
that single fact proves conclusively that the increase of 
population has not been greater than in due proportion 
to the increase of the food supply of the country. Po- 
pulation in Bengal will never, and can never, overstep 
this permanent limit, — and all apprehensions therefore, 
on the subject, are grouudtess. 

We trust therefore we have heard for the last time 
the argument that to prevent future famines would be to 
remove the salutary checks that have always existed on 
the increase of population in India. We sincerely trust 
Government will feel no sort of hesitation in proceeding 
to its generous and philanthropbio work of devising and 
Bxecutiug plaus for the prevention of famines in India. 

The only efficacious plan for the prevention of future 
famines that we can think of is irrigation. " But the 
surpassing value of irrigation in India," says tlr. Taylor 
in a paper read before the East Indian Association, "ia 
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to be found in the insaranoe it effeota agaiust the horrors 
of famine. • • • • Droughts have 

occurred in India Ho frequently that their occurrence 
before bug in aoroe part or other of the country is rea- 
sonably to be expected ; and famine, aa the certain effect 
of drought, can he prevented hy irrigation. Here, then, is 
clearly one of the moat important duties that can be 
placed before the Government of any State. The task 
is one that only the Govemment can undertake ; for it 
ia not merely to carry out projects which promise to be 
remunerative in the ordinary sense of the word, it is 
to extend irrigation wheresoever irrigation is possible, 
throughout the country. Till that is done, aud the dan- 
ger of famine has been guarded against to the fullest 
extent, the English in India may replace anarchy by 
peace, and may distribute equal justice, and remove 
ignorance; but it cannot be said that thoy fulfilled their 
whole duty by the people of the country." 

Sir Arthnr Cotton has proved to demonstration that 
every undertaking in the way of irrigation in India bae 
been attended with an increase in rent and revenue which 
entirely covers the expenditure. Irrigation, therefore, 
cannot bring about pecuniary loss in the end. To go 
into details, the Godavery works were estimated to cost 
about a million sterling and irrigated 480,000 acres. 
The Erisna works cost abont £300,000 and irrigated 
200,000 acres. The Toombhadra works cost £1,500,000 
and has "water sufficient to irrigate 400,000 acres." 
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The Orissa worka cost "£1,250,000 and might hayo 
irrigated 3sO,000 acres. The Soaae works olreadjr 
cost £750,000 and "onght to watei- 1,500,000 Mrea," 
and lastly the Gauges caoal cost £2,600,000 aud waters 
1,000,000 acres. 

The last work has been completed, and gives an 
average expenditure of £2^ per acre, or £1,600 per 
square mile. To irrigate the whole of the proTincea 
under the LieuteDant-GoTemor of Bengal and Assam 
would cost something like four hundred millions sterling. 
In other words, if a million sterling were spent each year 
in irrigating Beugal (and that is more than can be spared 
for Beugal, considering the claims of other parts of 
India) the whole of Lower Bengal will be irrigated four 
centuries hence ! 

But this is not a representation of faots in their correct 
light. The whole of ISengal cannot be irrigated aud 
need not be irrigated. There are places, too far from 
rivers, where irrigation would be too costlj, and there are 
other places where the crops are too poor to make irriga- 
tion works worth their eipenditure. On the other baud 
the most fertile spots are those which are most inter- 
spersed with rivers and streams and where therefore irri- 
gation works would be the cheapest. Such spots should 
be selected to begin with. We thiuk a portion of Bengal, 
say a tenth, might be selected whose annual produce 
is 80 eshuberant as to represent not a tenth, but fairly 
a fourth of the total anunal produce of Bengal. If this 
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portion were properly irrigated, — -which according to our 
oalculation might be done Id forty years, a fourth of the 
oropa of Bengal would be rendered safe and secure against 
the effects of drought. This, then, is a satiafactory result. 
Forty years hence we shall be safe and secure aa regards 
at least a very oonsiderable and perceptible proportion 
of the total produce of Bengal, and every succeeding 
year will find us fiirther and farther advanced in oui- 
security against famines. 

Another and a for simpler measure might also be 
undertaken with advantage. It would entail on Govern- 
ment a very trifling annual expense to maintain grana- 
ries along the- shores of the Ganges. To store these 
granaries with two million tons of rice in an ordinary 
year when the commonest sort of rice sells at Rs. 1-8 or 
Bs. 1-i the maund, would not cost Government much 
more than a million Stirling j — and with two millions in 
its store the Government could boldly meet the severest 
famine that can ever be expected to visit Bengal. When 
the worst cornea to the worst, Government would only 
have to open its granaries, and two million tons of rice 
would plentifully feed over half the population of Dengal 
for the entire period of four or five months between the 
sowing and the reaping seasons. 

The measure seems to be so simple that it ia a wonder 
it was not adopted before. The expense of looking after 
these granaries after they have been once stored, — the 
ezpeuse of disposing of old rice and buying new, 
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if sacb is necessary,— all this would amouQt to a veiy 
trifling sum. SeTenteea millions Stirling are spent year 
after year on the army for the defence of the country 
from etterual enemies, an outlay of one million once, 
and of some thousands probably after that, year after 
year, can never be considered too much by a humane 
Government for the protection of the country from the 
direst of internal visitations. 

How to mitigate the effects of the annnal epidemics 
seems to be a question more difficult ot solution. The 
harrowing accounts that we receive year after year of 
whole villages being deserted are such as to call forth 
pity from the most unfeeling heart. Government is 
doing much for the relief of the people, dispensaries are 
established in the hearts of districts j but the axe 
has not yet been laid at the root of the tree. Medical 
opinion is yet divided as to the cause of such epidemics, 
and so long as medical opinion is not agreed, we can 
hardly eipeot Government to undertake any really 
earnest measure. The theory that the obstruction of 
the natural sub-soil drainage of this country by the 
construction of roads and rails has been productive of 
epidemics seems to us to be sound, and to have been 
well establisheii by an array of facts. But our own 
opinion on the subject is not worth much, and we 
shall therefore leave the subject, recommending only 
that ft fair trial at least may -be given to this theory 
which seems to be so plausible on the face of it. 
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We aholl here conclude. The peasantry of Bengal 
have alieadj reaped soma adyantagea under the Englieh 
rule in India, and may expect to reap some more in future. 
To oootiuue our figure, eome maladies have been cured, 
more relief may be expected. But bas any radical 
change in the constituion been brought about 1 Will 
the patient continue to feel relief if the hand of the 
doctor is removed t We have seen elsewhere that under 
the British rule the royt enjoys some freedom, and feels 
some sort of assurance. This is certainly an improve- 
ment, but is it of a radical nature. — will the freedom and 
assurance continue if the British power is withdrawn 
from the country 1 Our reader anticipates the dismal 
answer that we have to make. Legislation canot impart 
a spirit of freedom to a nation, — it can for a time help 
and support those who cannot help themselTes, — it 
cannot impart to them the strength to help themselves. 
We have seen in tbe.second chapter that the zemindari 
system, in its worst features is, — not the making of this 
or that ruler, — but the result of climatic Influences and 
of the national character. It may be counteracted for 
a time, — it can never be done away with in this unfor- 
tunate country. It is a disheartening fact, — but none 
the less true that if British Power is withdrawn from 
the country, before fifty years have elapsed the peasantry 
mill sink down once more into that complete and voice- 
less servitude from which they have risen 1 
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And yet our ntlera need not despond. If one man 
is happier for one day it is so much gained for the oame 
of maukind;— if the peasantry of Bengal are happier 
under British administration than they were or nonld 
be under other rulere, — tliat is ho muob gained for 
humanity, — that is a fact of which England may be 
deservedly proud. 
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The Past. 

(Being Extracts from Bemier'a Tramls.) 



We have seen ia chapter IV, that the notorious iu- 
security gf life and property under the Mahommedan 
role prevented the PeEisantry from ever bettering their 
condition or even acquiring habits of prudence, foresight 
and rational reflection. We have seen that at a time 
when the savings of to-day could not be enjoyed to- 
morrow, all abfitinence was folly, all foresight useless, 
and that the ryots therefore revenged their wrongs by 
never learning to save a penny. We have seen that 
the British Government by putting salutary checks on 
the conduct and power of the zemindars has already 
done much good, and has freed the peasantry from the 
galling lervitude, (we use the word advisedly) of ages. 
And we have recommended that further and more definite 
oheoks may be laid on zemindari ezactiona, and that 
thereby the condition of the peasantry may be bettered. 

There are these however, — numbering in their ranks 
some of the most Influential writers and members of 
onr community, who tbUtk otherwise. They think that 
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the relation between the peasantry and their master in 
olden times was satisfactory, and that the ryots of those 
days, being completely in the poner of the zemindars, 
confided in them with affeotion, and were looked upon 
and treated with the tender oare due to children. • They 
maintEun that the British OoTemment, by placing oheclui 
on the conduct of the zemindars, have for the first 
time aroused ill feelings between the ryots and their 
hereditary masters,— and they advocate (we blush to 
write it) that such oheoks may be once more removed 
BO that the same satisfactory relationship which existed 
in former times may once more obtain between zemin- 
dars and ryots. 

To such advocates of zemindari supremaoy we com- 
mend the following. If they can induce tbemselres to 
place any rehance on the testimony of a reflective and 
accurate traveller and eye-witness, they will find that 
the condition of tbe - Peasantry and the poorer olasses 
generally was not entirely satisfactory in those days,— 
tliat the English have not been eniirtty wrong in onrbing 
the hereditary oppressors of the poor. 

R. 0. D. 

" 'Die persons thus put in possession of the land, whether 
IS timariots, governors or farmers, have an authority almost 
absolute over the peasantry, and nearly aa much over the 
artizsna and merchants of the towns and villages withiu 
their district ; and notliing can be imagined more cruel and 
oppressive than the manner in which it is exercised. There 
is no one before whom the injured peasant, artisan or 
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tradeamon can pour out his juit oomplainta, no great lords, 
parti amenta, or judges of preaidial oonrta exist, m in Fnmce, 
to restrain the wiokednew oi those merciless oppressors, 

and the cadiea or judges are not invested with sufficient 
power to redress the wrongs of these unhsppj' people. Th« 
sad abase of the roj'al authority may not be felt in the same 
degree near onpital oitiea auch as Delhi and Agra, of in the 
vicinity of large towns or seaports, because in those plaoes 
acts of gross injuetioe cannot easily be concealed from the 
court. 

"This debasing state of slavery obstructs the progTe8» of 
trade and jnfluenoes the manners and mode of life of every 
individual. There can be little encour^ment to engage in 
commercial pursnits, when the succesa wtth which they may 
be attended, instead of adding to the enjoymentB of life, 
provokes the cupidity of a neighbouring tyrant poaaessiog 
both power and inclination to deprive any man of the fruits 
of his induetry, • • • * • 

"We have seen how in India the gold and silver disappear 
in consequence of the tyranny of tiinariots, governors, and 
farmers,— a tyranny which even the monarch, if so disposed, 
has no means of coatrolliog in provinces not contiguous to 
his capital, — a tyranny often so excessive as to deprive the 
peasant and artizan of the necessaries of life aud leave them 
to die of misery and exhaustion, — a tyranny owieg to which 
those wretched people either have no children at all or have 
them only to endure the agonies of starvation and to die at 
a tender age, — a tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator 
of the soil from his wretched home to some neighbourtng 
state in hopes of finding milder treatment,' or to the army, 
where he becomes the servant of a common horseman. As 
the ground is seldom tilled otherwise than by oompntsion. 
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and as no person ia fbond willing and able to repair the dit- 
ches and oanalB for the oonveyance of water, it happeos that 
the whole country is badlj cdtivated, and a great part ren- 
dered unprodnctiTe from the want of irrigation. The houaea 
loo are left in a dilapidated condition, there beiog few people 
who will either build new ones or repair those which are 
tumbling down. I^e peasant cannot avoid asking himself 
this question : ' Why should I toil for a tyrant who may 
come to-morrow and Uy hie rapacious hands upon all I pos- 
sess and valae, without leaving me, if such should be his 
humour, the means to drag on my miserable existencel'" * * 

Bemiei'a Travels in the Mogvi Empire. 
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The Peesent. 
(Being EaAracia from ike Banga Darsana.) 



Wb maka the following translatione from a series of 
artioles vritteu in Bengali b; Babu Bunkim Chunder 
Chatterjea, B. L., oa the cultivators of Bengal. The 
long experience of Babu Bunkim Chunder iu the eiecu- 
service, his powers of close obervation and sustained 
;hought and correct general ieati on, and his eameat regard 
for truth are so well known, that we do not make any apo- 
logy for quoting the following. We may add that the sen- 
rimenta contained m the foIloTving fairly reprcseuts the 
general impression on the subject among all executive 
officers that we have come across, — among all officers, 
namely, who live iu the moffiussil and see with their own 
eyes the real state of things. It is not a little curious 
that in strange disregard of truth, a different sort of 
opinion should be coined in the metropolis, aud pro- 
pelled by the Press, representing zemindars as the 
martyrs of the day ! 

R. C. D. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GiNER&L lUPBOTXlfBHT OT TBI OOUNTBT. 

Onb often hears of the general improvemeat of our coati' 
try in these daja. Our country was retrogreeaing for bo 
many ages, — under the Englisb rule however we are becoming 
civilized, — our country is deriviag many advantages. 

Bo you not see what theae avdantagea are t Behold the 
railway traiu doing a month's journey in a day, and mocking 
the power of ten million celestial horsea. Behold the steam 
ship, sailing with her load of merchandize, even as a sportive 
swan, on the breast of the same mighty Ganges whose 
heaving surges carried away the celestial elephant, powerless 
before her mighty force. Has your father at Benares fallen 
dangerously ill this morniag )— Electricity comes down from 
the skies and gives you the infotmatioo, — by night you sit by 
his feet and toad him in his illness. That sort of disease could 
not perhaps have been cured in former times, — the doctor 
cures it now by means of the improved medical skill of 
later days. The same portion of land, which with its spaci- 
ous buildings smUes even like the star-decked sky, was per- 
haps in former timee the home of the tiger - and the bear. 
Yonder, yon see a spacious public road, — fifty years ago you 
would have broken yonr leg there by falling on the muddy 
slippery place, or would perhaps have been killed by robbers ; — 
gas bums there now with the radiance of ten million moons. 
Constables are stationed for your protection, carriages wait 
to take you. Look at the spot where you are sitting, in 
place of coloured mats and rags you find, carpet, couch, 
chandelier, candelabra, marble, alabaster ! Who can recount 
everything i If the Baboo who is now suiveying the satel- 
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liteB of Neptnne with hin telescope had been boni DO years 
ago, he would hare worahipped the God Nepttme with rice, 
plantains, emolie and light. And as for mj naworthy self,— 
who am sittiog in the chair and have commenoed writing 
essaTB on social subjects for the Banga Oartana on fookoap 
paper, a hundred years ago I would have taken my seat on 
the floor, and held up a torn almanac to my nose, and 
brought on a headache by investigations as to whether it is 
allowable to eat lao fruit on the ninth day of the moon ! la 
not our country deriving advantages? The country is 'mightily 
blesaed,— raise a chorus of triumph for such bleasiiigs. 

Amid this profuaioa of blessings I have one question to 
ask, — who is blessed ? Yonder Hasim Shekh and Rama 
Kyborto are tilling the soil with blunt ploughsharea toiling 
under the midday sun and iu ankle-deep mud with bare 
bead and bare feet j— have tbey been blessed ! Their head 
aches in the heat of the mouth of Bbadra, tbey are dying 
of thirst, and are drinking mud rather than water to slake 
their thirst, they are dying of huuger, hut cannot go home 
and eat, for it is the sowing season. In the eveniog they 
return and only partially satisfy their hunger with big red- 
dish grains of rice on broken earthen platfls, with salt and 
chillies as their only condiments. After that they will lie down 
beside the cowshed on ragged mats or on bare earth ; tbey do 
not feel the sting of mosquitos. The neit morning they will 
again wade through knee-deep mud and go to labor ;— per- 
haps the zemindar or the mohajan will arrest them in the way 
for outstanding debts and keep them sitting ; or perhaps at 
the very time of tilling the Eemindar will take away the bits 
of land from their possession ;— what then is left for them 
to do that year ? Starvation, starvation of themselves, wife 
and ohildren await before. Say, ye fashionable Baboos with 
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the ap«ctaolea on your ndae ! in what way have they beea 
benefited, what good have yon with yoar education dona 
them 1 And thou Eogliahman ! nho oontempUteat chaogeB 
iu lawa and enactments with a stroke of the pen in thy 
right band, and with thy left art stroking thy sable floKing 
beard, aay thou what good have Haaim Shekh and Rama Ey- 
borto derived from theeT 

I say none at all, — and aach being the case I will not, I 
cannot join in the chorus of jubilation and trumph raised 
for the good of our iountry, 

* * * • • ■ * • 

The income from the oultivalio* of land bas increased in 
two ways. Firstly, cultivation has been extended, and ae- 
oondly the price of the produce has risen. The produce of 
a begah of land which fetched 3 rupees before fetches 6 ru- 
pees now, and a fresh begnh of waste land has been brought 
under cultiyatiou which yields another sum cf 6 rupees. 
12 rupees are now obtained now in place of 3 rupees obtained 
in former times. 

It is no exaggeration to maintain that since the Permanent 
Settlement, the agricultural iooome of the country haa 
increased four-fold. Who gets this increase 1 

This increase is pilrely agricultural, —and ' agriculturists 
should get it ; our readers will probably suppose and they 
do so, but such is not the fact. We shall shew who gets it. 

A part goes to the imperial treasury. It is shewn in the 
Circular of the Board of Revenue for 1870-71, that the 
country which yielded a land income of Rs. 2,8&,87,;3S 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement now yields 
Bs. 3,50,41,248. Some will be inclined to ask how an income 
which has been permanently settled can increase. Mr. 
Soholch haa explained the means by which the revenae baa 
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inoreaBed,— «ieh aa the settlement of TooBr Lands, resiimp' 
tlou of lakhu^ landi, settlemeitt of alluTial aocreatioDs, 
increaise of rent ia bade held khas bj Qovemmeu^ £0. 
Some will BuppoM that the increase from such aourcee 
cannot be very much in future, but Mr. Schaloh has ahewn 
that the income is still eteadily iaoreoaiog. Thus Qovern- 
ment is getting an increase of 62^ laoa of Bupeea from the 
increase of the agricultural malth of the country. 

A portion of thia wealth goes into Government treasury 
Id a variety of other nays. The income from opium sale is 
partly agricultural wealth, the income from customs is also 
partly agricultural wealth. 

Mr, Schaloh states that traders and Mabajatins have 
obtained a large portion of this increase of agricultural 
wealth. That they have done bo, at least to some extent 
admits of no doubt. Agriculturists are increasing in number, 
and with them the profits of the Mahajan are iucreasitig ; 
and the profits of the traders who buy grain in the fields 
and dispose of it in markets, are no doubt derived from 
agricultural wealth. But Mr. Sohaloh is mistaken in sop- 
posing that the traders and Mahajans obtain the greater 
portion of the increase of agriculturaf wealth. Mr. Schalch 
is not singular in thia mistake, — the Ecimomist supports the 
same view. The Indian Observer has demolJBhed the argu- 
ments of the EconomUt on this subject, but we need not 
enter into such discussions here. 

The greater portion of the inoreaae of agricultural wealth 
is obtained by the zemindar. Most of the agriculturists are 
tenants-at-will, and the zemindar can eject them at his plea- 
sure, rights of poaseasion ai<e in many places only chimerical, 
the ryots have rights of posseesion by law,— but not as a 
fact. They have to give up lands as sodd as the zemindar 
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vishes it,— whetheF thoj have aaj rights or not How manf 
lyots are there who can quarrel with a zemiDdar and then 

live in his lands ? As a conaequence he wh.0 promises the 
largest rent gets lands from the zemindar. Popnlatioa we 
hare Baid is increasing ; we cannot prove thia, — but we ma; 
accept it OS a fact. The rent of land will increase with the 
increase of population. Two ryots will in the present day 
ask for the same bit of land which was formerlj possessed 
b; one, and the eemindar will give it away to the highest 
bidder. Rama Eyborto, we may suppose, has a good piece of 
land, and he pays rent of one rupee per begah. Haaim 
Shekh asks for the same bit of land and ofiers a rupee and 
a half. The zemindar orders Rama to step out. Probably 
Bama has no right of possession and he goes out at once, or 
perhaps he has such rights, but what oan he do. Who can 
qnarrel with the aligator and then live in water 1 He waived 
his rights and leaves the land, and the eemindar gets an 
increase of eight annas per bigah. 

In thia manner the rent of most lands has at different 
times and on different favorable occasions been increased since 
the Permanent Settlement. There is no necessity of having 
recourse to law, the rent of land has increased even as the 
price of v^etabtes in a bazar increases, — when there is an 
increase of customers. The increase has been appropriated 
by zemindara. 

Many people will question the correctness of what we 
have said. They will point to law, — to fixed rates, — to the 
kindness and sense of justice of the zemindars. Law ! — it is 
a luxury in which the rich alone oan indulge, and fixed rates 
have been increased in the way shewn above. And as for 
the kindness and sense of justice of the zemindar, — it is 
Another name for self-seeking and selfishness. He turns the 
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jiarew as long as the •oreir will tarn, — and when the screw 
will tarn no more, then \ua kiodness oomea into play.* By 
thus tnnuDg the screw the zemindars bare appropriated the 
larger portion of the increase of agricoltural iaaoine in Ben- 
gal. Rent rolls hare iacreased three or four times since the 
PermaDont Settlement in most places, — in saine plaoes it has 
iooreasod ten times. There are few zemindariea ia whieh it 
has not increased at all. 

We have shewn that the increase of the agricultural tuootna 
of the country ia shared by the imperial treasury, the zemin- 
dars, the merchants, the mahajana. Does the agriculturist 
himself get it t Does he who produces the crops get it I 

We do not say that he does not get anytbing at all, — but 
his share repreaenta the atom of an atom. What he does 
gat has not altered his oondition, — to the present day he can- 
not IiT« entirely by the produce of the land. What he gets 
^refore is not worth speaking of. He who ia entitled to 
the wealth obtains it not,— he who produces crops by the 
sweat of hia brow does not oome in for a share in the 
proflta ! 

We have shewn that the oountry has decidedly improved. 
Agriculture smiles in the land, and wealth is increasing. 
The tdigt the zemindar, the merchant, the mohtyan, are 
■crababling for this wealth, — they are all benefited by it. 
The cultivator alone is not benefited 1 Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people out of a thousand hare not been benefited. 
Those who wiah may raise a choms of jubilation on such 
improvemant, — I will not. I cannot raise a aong of praiso 
till I see these nine hundred and ninety-nine people bene- 
fited '.—Banga Dariana, Bhadra, 1279. 






it Alt terglDdBiB Bra not of tUi dgicrlptloD. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thi Zxhiroak. 

* • * • • What the oultirator 

of Bengal produces &om the soil ia not mnch. Ont of that 
he has to provide for the espeases of cultivation which are 
not insigniBoant. The price of the seed grain, the pay of 
laborers, prorisions for cattle, such and other items have 
to be provided for, and what remains is seized upon hj the 
mohiyan. The cultivator has dow to pay off at aa interest 
of 60 per cent what ha borrowed for his livipg during the 
rainy season. If he has borrowed two beei of dhan in 
Srabun he must pay back three beet in Pons. Little retnaios 
after pajing this off, and out of that little the zemindar'a 
duea mnat be paid. What remaios is the smallest portion of 
the smallest fraotion, — it is the husk of the husk, the moin- 
tureiu the sugar-cane after the juice has been drained, the 
sap in the withered leaf. It may somehow snpport^the ryot 
or it may not. Does that go to the ryot's hut 1 Listen. 

The ryot reaps the Anion dhan ia the month of Poos and 
pays the portion of his rent due at Pous kist*. Some pay 
it off entirely, others only partially. The com is heaped, 
thrashed and taken to the Oola, and in due time carried to the 
Eat for sale, and with the proceeds of the sale the ryot goes 
to the Eeminder's Kachari in Choitra, the last month of 
the year, to pay off the balance of the whole year's i«nL 
6 Bupess, let us suppose, was due from Foran Mondul at the 
Pons Hit, of which he could only pay four at the time. 
3 Rupees, let us eappose, is due from him at the Chait hist, 

• £u( m«uis the ■etenl loatolmaiti by nhkb the rant b paid. 
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and he has aaoordinglj come to pay off the total due of 
4 rupees. The Qomoshta after looking ovet his account saya 
"m sum of 3 Bupees ia due from jou for Fous Kist," Foraa 
Houdul protests Loudly, cries Dokai, possibly produces the 
receipt of Poos Kist or possibly cannot do that. Possibly 
the Gomashta did not give him a receipt at the time, or 
possibly be bad given him a receipt of 2 Bupees after receiv- 
iDg 4 Kupaes. 

Aoyhow Poran Moodul cantiot get the final receipt of 
the year now unless he acknowledges that the sum of Rs. 3 is 
due from him. It ia likely euough that the Oomashts would 
change the 3 into 13 rupees and sue for that sum if Poran 
does not consent to part with the lesser amount. Poran 
Moodul acknowledges the sum of 3 rupees to be dae from 
him. Suppose 3 rupees is really due from him. The 
Qomashta then calculates the Interest due. Four annas to the 
Bnpee is the usual rate in zemindari accounts,— no matter 
what the length or the intervening time may be, be it one 
month or 3 years. Poran pays Es. 3-12. He further pays 
Be. 3 doe from him at the Choitra kist. Then comes the 
Gomashta'e allowance for keeping accounts, the rate is 3 pice 
per rupee. Poran Uoudul holds a jumma of the annual value 
of 38 rupees. He pays an allowance of one rupee. Then 
comes Parbani or festive allowances. Naeb, Qomashta, 
Tehsildar, Uuharror, Paib, — all come iu for Parbani. A 
fixed total sum is to be raised from the village on this 
account, and every ryot gives his share. Poran Moadal haa 
thus to pay 2 rupees extra. 

We admit that it is not by the zemindar's consent that all 
this extortion takes place. He receives nothing out of this 
except the rent due and the interest, tite remainder is 
appropriated by the Naeb and the Uomashta, Who is to 
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bbme 1 The semindar keeps a Naeb at the ume pay that 
he gives to a gate-keeper ; the Gomashta's pay ia aomewfa&t 
lesa than that of a menial servant. How are the; to support 
themselves unless they resort to such means ? True, it is 
not by the zemindar's orders that alt this eitortioa take* 
place, — but it is the result of his niggardliness. He feels no 
injury if his servaats extort sums of money from the 
cultivators ! Why should he interfere ! 

Then comes the Punyaha (festive day) of the new year 
in Ashar- Poran pays S rupees at the Punyaha kist^ but 
t^at is the rent legally due,— be must pay something extra 
OS prsHent to the zemindar on that festive day. Perhaps 
there are several zemindars claiming shares in the same 
estate, — each receives present* separately. Then comes the 
Kaeb for his »ME2urj,— that- is paid. Then the Gomashtas 
claim their due !— they too are paid. The ryot whose 
stock is exhausted by these nu»ui'« ia unable to pay the 
rent due. — That will be recovered soma other time. 

Poran Mondul, let us suppose, pays everything, aail 
returns home and finds he has nothing to lire upon,— while 
the sowing season is approaching which must put him to 
some eipeuae. He is not daunted. It is a thing that 
hapi}eus every year. He goes to his mohajau and borrows 
dhan at an interest of GO per cent. He will pay ofi' this 
debt again in the next year and be a beggar again. Culti- 
vators always lire on borrowed dhan,'~always pay interest 
at 50 per cent. At this exorbitant rate kings may be turned 
beggars, — not to speak of cultivators. Sometimes the aemin- 
dar is himself the Uohajan and has golaht of dhaa in Ute 
village, and Poran brings dhau thence. To drive on such a 
trade is certainly not unprofitable for the zemindar. He 
fir3t extorts everything from the rjQi and reduces him to 
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beggary, uul then lends him money at an interest) of 50 per 
cent The sooner the ryot is redaced to beggary the more 
is he the gainer. 

II is not in every year that a good harvest is obtained. Ex- 
eeasive rain^foll, drought, rains out of season, inuadation, 
]ocuste,aQy oaeof thesecausesmay injure the ovops. Mohtyans 
lend dhaii only when there is a prospect of a fair harvest, for 
the; know very well that the agrioulturists mil not be able 
to pay off their debts if the harvest does not turn out fiur. 
In uafevorable years the cultivator is left without any means 
of support, and starve with his family. Their only hope, 
then, is in haviog recourse to wild frnits and roots, or in re- 
lief, or in begging) or in God alone. With a few noble ex- 
ceptions zemindars in such timea do not help their ryots. 
Let us suppose it is a year favorable to good crops, Poran 
Mondul gets dhan from his Moh^an and so supports himself. 

Then comes the Bhadra kist. Poran has nothing left and is 
unable to pay anything. Paik, Peon, Nagadi, Halshanaa, Kotal 
or some other person bearing some similar name comes to 
takeedhim. Perchance be is miable to get anything and 
returns without doing any harm, or perhaps Poran borrows 
the sum and pays off the sum dne. Or perhaps Poran ia 
foolish enough to quarrel with the peon. The paon returus 
to the Qomaahta and says " Poran Mondnl has called you 
tala," Three people are instantly sent to seize Poran, 
who dng him to the Kachari. There Poran has to put up 
with some bitter abuses, or receives perhaps some rongh 
handling to boot. The Qomaahta then fines him five times 
the amount due, plus the peon's fee, and orders his men 
to make Poran sit there till the amount ia paid. If Poran has 
any friend be comes in and pays the fine and liberates Poran, 
Otherwise he remains confined in the Kaohari one, two, three, 
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five, seven days probably. PoraD's mother or brother pro- 
bably goes to TbaDa and lodges a oomplaint. The Sub-In- 
Bpeotor (in charge of the Thana) sends a constable to Hberate 
Foran from confinement. The constable, who considers him- 
self Bupreme in the realm, takes his seat in the Kachari with 
assamed importance and greatness. Ponin cries a little, the 
constable shews off bis anthority, but has not a word to say 
about liberating the prisoner, — he is a paid servant of the 
zemindar, — gets parbani twice a year and as a matter of 
course can not do much. He receives something from the 
Oomashta, and in the gladness of bis heart goes back and re- 
ports "there was no illegal conSnement, Foran Uondul is a 
budmaah and was concealed under a palm-tree near a pond 
and came up to me from that place saying he was confined." 
The case is dismissed. 

It ia not for arrears of rent only that ryots are taken 
to the Eachari, confined, beaten and fined. Anything 
induces the Oomashta to act thus. Gopal Mondul pays a 
present to the Oomashta and lodges a complaint " Poran 
nill not eat with me." Poran ia seized and brought to the 
EacharL Nepal Mondul makes a similar present and com- 
plains " Poran has intrigue and intercourse with my sister." 
Foran lUondul is seized and brought to the Eachari. Infoiv 
mation is received that Poran's brother's widow is with child. 
Foran is seized and brought to the Eachari. To-day Poran is 
unwilling to bear false witness for the lemindar. Poran ia 
seized and brought to the Eachari. 

Poran ia at last let off, either because the Oomashta has 
recovered the fine imposed, or because Poran has offered 
security for the sum, or because Poran writes out a docu- 
ment acknowledging the debt, or beoauae the Oomashta in- 
tends to recover the sum some other day, or fears some police 
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officer Eaight come in agaia, or perhape thinking it HseleBs 
to keep PoraD confined any longer. Foran tills hie laud and 
Bovs dhan. The zemindar's danghter'a daughter vill be 
married in Agrahajana or perhaps it is the anna pr&sana 
ceremony of his brother's child. Two thousand Rupees is 
fixed upon as the estimated expenditure. Each ryot must 
pay fonr annas to every rupee of rent payable. This mil 
give five thousand rupees, — two thousand will be spent 
on the ceremony, — the remaining three thousand will find 
their way quietly into the zemindar's treasure vaults. 

Those who can, pay the extra sum. Foran Mondul has 
nothing left, — he cannot pay. The full sum of five thousand 
rupees is not obtained from the zemindari. The zemindar 
resolves to visit his zemindari personalty. The village is 
sanctified bj his approach. 

Now the Mondols of the 'village bring big black- 
colored goats to the Kochari aa presents. Big live Buhi, 
Eatla, Mir^al and fish of other kiuds lash their tails 
against the floor of the Kochari. Booms are filled with 
large brinjals, potatoes, cauliflowers and peas. Curd-milk 
and milk, clarified butter and butter come in beyond measure. 
The ryots' love for their master is unlimited,— not so the 
digeetive powers of the. master. Even the paike and peons, 
not to speak of the Baboo, begin to suffer from diarrhcea .' 

But all this is not to the point, the rycta must pay the 
" agomoni," the " nuazar " and the " selami " since the 
zemindar boa visited the village. A aum of 2 onnaa is again 
added to each rupee of rent due. But every one cannot pay 
so much. Those who can, pay it, those who cannot, 
are confined, or have the amount added to the rent due from 
them. 
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Fonn Mondid cumot par the uuount, but his lands 
hare produMd good oropa. The OoutBBhta sees this, and 
seada up a petition with an eight anaa stamp affixed on it 
to the proper court for the assistanoe of the court in attach- 
ing Poran's propertf. 

The substance of the petition is "the rent payable by 
Foran Uondul is in arreare, and ws want therefore to attach 
his dhan. But Pofan is a rioter, and has coUeoted men to 
create disturbance and riot should ne attempt to attach his 
dhan. Let a peon be sent by the Court to help us in attach- 
ing the dhan." The Qomsata is quite a harmless inoffensive 
man,— Foran aloos is to blame for everything. A peon there- 
fore is appointed by Court. The peon comes to the fields 
and receives money from the Gomoehta, lostsad of attach- 
ing the dhan he has it all cub and stored io the zemindar's 
Kachari. Tliis is called kreic SakAyatd ! 

Foran has lost everything. He cannot pay off the Moha- 
jan'a debts, or the lemindar's rent, — ha has nettling to live 
upon. All this be has borne, for irho can quarrel with 
the alligator and then live under water % But now Poraa 
learns that he may lodge a complaint under snch oiroums- 
tancea. Porao now means to lodge a complaint. But this 
isBOOner said than dona. Court House is even like gay 
house, — there is no entering without money. The value of 
stamp, — the vakeels' fees, fees for processes on witnesses and 
defendant, witnesses' expenses, remuneration of nitneases, — 
all these are neoessary. Probably an Ameen's expenses must 
be paid down, the peons and amlahs of the Court expect 
something too. Foran baa nothing left. He sells his plough 
and cattle and his utensils, and lodges complaint. He had 
done better if be bad hanged himself. 
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Inat&Dtif K oroia complaint is lodged on the iide of the 
zemindar i — Poraa MondsJ baa dieobefed the order of attach- 
meut, and has out and sold his dhao. The witueases are all 
lyots of the aemindar, — all obedient to the semiodar for 
fear if not for loTO ; they all depose in favor of the 
zemindar. The peon who had been sent to help the attach* 
ment receives some further gratification, and deposes for the 
zemindar. Every one deposes that Foian has disobeyed the 
Conrt'a order and out and sold his dhan. The zemindar gete 
the decree, Foran's case is dismissed. Foran haa non to 
make good the zemindar'a damages, has to pay the zemin* 
dar's expenses in both the cases, — has to pay his own 
expenses in both the cases. 

Poran has not a pice left, how is to pay all this 1 If he 
can pay it by selliag his laud he does so, — otherwise he goes 
to jail, or leaves his home and country and absconds. 

We do not say that all these acts of oppression are 
committed against any single lyot in any single year, or 
that every zemindar acta ia this way. The country would 
have been laid waste if such were the case. Poran is an 
imaginaTy person, — we intended to describe all the opprea* 
aive acts of oppressive zemindars by naming one imaginary 
peraou. All these various acts are usually committed on 
varioue persons at varioua times. 

Not that we can even hope to recount all the oppressive 
acts that are committed by zemindars. It is impossible to 
make a complete category of the varioue waya in which 
zemindars in varioua districts extort money &om their 
ryots. The same rule doea not prevsil everywhere, all 
zemindara living in the same place do not follow the same 
method either, many have no method at all, but extort what 
Buma of money they ^au, at any time and by any means. 
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is an ioHtoDce we shall etate a real ooonrrence and qoote 
a liflt of Buma which were actually extorted. 

The occurrence took place in a village aitoated in the 
countrjr which waa inundated last Tear.* He who would 
know the name of the viil^e may refer to the OJwrwr of 
the Slat August lastt page 131. The village app«ared 
like on island in the midst of a sea. The crops of the 
villagers were all destroyed. Cattle died of starvation. 
The vill^ers became aazioua for their lives. A zemindar 
in such times should have helped the ryota with money and 
provisions. If he had even remitted rent it would have 
done much good. Nay if he had only delayed the realisation 
of the rent for some time, it would have heen something. 
Far from it the Gomashtaa now came with pake, peons and 
retainers to levy illegal demandt. There were only some 
IS or 14 khudkhast ryots and about as many laborers in 
the village. A list was made out, and a sum of Rs. 54-2 wan 
to be levied from these people. We subjoin the list. 
Nuzzer to the nneb on the festive day of the new Rs. As. P. 

year (PnnySha) ... ... ... 6 

Ditto to Zemindars (five co-sharers) ... Ct 

Ditto to Qomaetas ... ... ... S 

Bamboo tolai of Gopalnaggnr ... ... 1 

Peon's talab&na (fees) for Ashar kist ... 13 

Ditto for Bbadra ... ... I 6 

Boathire ... ... -. ... 1 8 

Pujapresent to the Sadder Amlft ... ... 6 8 

Ditto to Jamadar of the Kachari ... ... 1 



Caried o 
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Brought forward 25 

Puja present to HalahaiiaB of the Eoohui ... 1 

Ditto to the five co-ebarerB (zemindars) ... 5 

Ditto to Sriram Sen, Head Uuharrar ... 1 

Alms to (he religious guide of the zemiudars ,.. S 

Ditto to Qomaehttis ... ... ... 13 

Ditto to Muharrara ... ... ... 3 

Parbooi to the fiatkandaz on the Dole teativity 1 

Dak Tax ... ... ... ... 3 



3 



Each ryot waa to pay three annas to each nipee of rent 
due at this oritical time of diHtresa, It was impossible to 
realize the amouiit, but Gomasbtas make impossible possible. 
The ryots worked, begged, sold their things, borrowed from 
others and paid off the amount. One would suppose op- 
pression bad been screwed up to the last point to which it 
could be home, — but the Gomasbtas did not suppose sa 
They seemed to think each ryot was a god of gold. Four or 
five days aflier the above sum had been realized they came in 
with a fresh demand of 40 rupees on account of tha marri- 
age of a girl of the zemindari family. 

The ryots were helpless. They hired a boat and went to 
an indigo factory to borrow money. They were refused. 
Tbey went to their mohajan to borrow money. They were 
again refused. 

The ryots bad then recourse to the last means left. They 
lodged complaint in the Magistrate's Court. The Magistrate 
convicted the defendants. They appealed. The jndge declared 
"It is true the ryots have been grievously oppressed, but I 
am bound by law to release defendants." This is justice I 
Every one knows justice consists in the release of prisoners ! 
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This is no fable. We have extracted it from the Indian 
Obttntr, Bad men are to be found among alt clusee of 
people. To mention tbe acta of one or two bad men as a re- 
flenon agaiuet the whole olaaa would be unjust. If the 
above had been a solitary iostancs we would not have quoted 
it. It ia not a solitary instance, — it is an occurrence which 
takes place frequently. He who denies this has no knowledge 
of our villages. 

Ijet the reader look at the last item of the above liat — 
" Dak Tax." Qoveramant is impoaing a variety of taxes, 
and the aemindara loudly discuss the propriety of such im- 
positions. But do they pay all such taxes tbemselves ) This 
" Dak Tax" is an instance in point. Government has enacted 
that zemindars should pay for the carriage of letters in the 
mofOsiiL The zemindars say " well, we shall pay it if we are 
required to do so, but we ehall not pay it out of our own 
pocket. We shall in our turn imposs taxes on tbe ryots. 
And since we must impose it let us impose it somswh&t 
heavily, so that there may be some profit left for as." And 
they do so. Mofoaiil letters are conveyed at the expense 
of the lyots, the Eemindara come in for an extra profit. 
Government, when imposing new taxes, should consider who 
will pay them in the end. 

It ia tbe same with the Income Tax. The ryots pay for 
the eemindar, and the zemindar gets something as profit 

Those who take khas mehals have to pay for the " road 
fund." We have seen tbe " road fund" entered in tbe jum- 
ma wasil bawkee of tbe zemindar. 

Government has not yet commenced levying " road cess,"* 
but zemindars have commenced levying the same. They 

* TlilB wu written la Ootobor 1872. 
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htve a right to levy it at the rate of a picd per rupee of 
rent payable. A certain zemindar in a certaiu district oom- 
menoed levying the same at the rate of four annaa per 
rupee. A ryot refused to pay it, and waa dragged to the 
Kacbari aud maltreated. The ryot lodged a oomplaint, and 
the defendaiit waa not released this time by lato. The zemin* 
dor ia io prison now. 

But the most amusing thing of all is the following aoconut 
of " Hbipitalee." Sub-diviaional officers are ever ready to 
foond schools and dispensariea. A certain Assiataut Magis- 
trate in District S4-Pergunnalia convened a meeting in his 
Sub-division to raise aubscrtptioiiB for a dispensary. Every 
one promised contribution and went home. One of them 
passed an order " I shall have to pay so much per mouth in 
support of a hospital. Let each ryot pay one anna to the 
Bupee of rent payable as Hospitalee." The UomashtAs 
began to levy the amount, while on the other hand the 
dispensary was somehow never establiahed. The zemindar 
bad never to pay a pice iu support of a dispensary for which 
ryota continued to pay at the rate of one anna to the Rupee. 
A few years passed on aud the zemindar brought a suit 
against the ryots for increase of rent under Act X of 1859. 

The lyots aaid " we have been paying reut at a fiied rate 
siuce the Pemianeat Settlement, so that the rate admits of 
no increase according to law." The zemindar replied "there 
has been an iucreaae of one auna per Bupee since such a 
year, and hence I am entitled to increase of rent." ! 

We have now a few words to say for the zemindars. 

In the first place we have already stated before that all 
zemindars are not oppressive. The number of oppressive 
zemindars ia deoreasiug day by day. The enlightene<f 
semindara of Calcutta are not oppressive, and whatever 
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DppreaeioD their rjota are subjected to takes place without 
their bnonledge and against their will, and is caused by 
Bubordioate Naebs and Qomashtos. The same thing may be 
said of many enlightened zemindars in the mofussiL Big 
zemindara are not very oppreBsive, "Some of them are not 
oppressive at all. It is the pettj zamiudara who are prone 
to oppressing. A zemindar receiving an annual rent of a 
lao of rupees does not feel the inclination to raise an 
additional sum of S j,000 rupees bj unjust exactions ; while 
he who scftroely gets 1,201} rupees in a twelve month, ftnd 
yet must live in the style of a zemindar, necessarily feels 
inclined to raise something more by beating and extortion. 
Patnidars, Durpatnidari, and Ejaradars again are generally 
more oppressive than zemindars. For the sake of brevity 
we have, in the above article, used the word zemindar to 
imply every one who receives rent from ryots. The inter- 
mediate tenants receive an ejara or a putni talook with the 
object of keeping for themselves a clear profit after giving 
the zemindar his proQt, so that they have to exact from the 
ryots an additional som representing their profit. The 
creation of subordinate talooks is injurious to ryots. 

jSM0m%.— The acts of oppression detailed above are often 
committed by Naebs and Gomashtae without the knowledge 
and against the will of the zemindars. Many zemindars 
are not aware that their ryots are oppressed at all. 

Thirdly.~la many cases the ryota are to bieme, ani do 
not pay the rent due without oppression. The zemindari 
would be sold if every partioulnr ryot were to be legally sued 
for rent. But we are bound to add in this connexion that 
ryoti never tarn againit Iheir miuW-s wniesi they ore oppretted 
inthe firit inttanae.i • • ♦ • • 

Banga Sarsana, Kartick, 1279. 
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Thb Putueb. 
(Being Extracts from the Indian Mirror.) 



The following essays which we extract from the 
Indian Mirror are from the pen of Babu Jogeah Chunder 
Dutt, Though we do not agree with everythiDg that 
haa been said, yet the papers are thoughful and sugges- 
tivej and throw out praotioal Jiints on a subjeot of vital 
impoctauoe to the future welfare of the country, 

K. 0. J>. 

No donbt it is extremely gratifying to onr vanitj' to say aa 
has been said by some of our conntrymeD, that we are ad- 
vancing in civilization with such rapid strides that we 
may ere-long hope to compete with the best civilized countries 
in Europe. But those who will not be deceived by the false 
colorings of vanity will find ample reaaona to be grieved at 
the alow progress, if progress at all, we are makiog. 

It may be pointed out with pride how some of onr coun- 
trymen have attained renown in several branches of science 
and literature, how students ia medicine, law, or mathematics 
in this country may be compared with advantage with their 
Cellow-biethreu of other countries, and how some have filled 
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with honor and diatioclion reiponiibla posta under the Oo- 
Temment. Bnt what are these in relation to civilization 1 
Indeed what ia civilization ? We belieTe we are not far from 
the truth in stating that civilization oonsista in the conquests 
and triumphs of man over Nature and the powers and re- 
jMurcea of Nature. No doabt a sound education and learned 
discoveries help ub in making such conquests i bat the tme 
and only index of the civilization of any country is the ex- 
tent to which natnre has been subdued and broaght under 
the control of man,— in other words, the extent to which 
arts and manufactures have been developed. Tested by this 
standard, what ia onr civilization worth 1 How far have we 
learnt to bring Nature under our control, and make her con- 
dacive to our own interests, comforts and conveniences 1 Are 
not onr villages and huts built on the seme plan and princi- 
ple, and do not our villagers content themselvea with the 
■ame scanty conveniences of life as before the Mahomedaa 
conquest 1 Are not onr implementa of agriculture as simple 
as heretofore ? Tme, the conveniences of city life have much 
improved, but should we tiiank ourselvet for that ? Tbe 
clothes we wear are not of our manufacture, the industry 
of oar people has not produced the paper or tbe steel 
pen with which we write. Have our arts and manufactores 
improved I If not, our boasted education is but a vain show, 
and science among us ia reduced to tbe level of idle romance. 

If we look back to history we find that the civilization of 
a country is always in proportion to the state of her arts 
and manufactures. England, Prance and America are ill 
the present day considered to be tbe most civilized conntriea 
in the world, and it is precisely in these countries that arts 
and manufactures are best flourishing. The civilization of 
Holland declined from the time when her weavers and artists 
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left her ■horco for Eaglancl, and the civUization of Boatla 
began when Peter the Great introduced into that country 
foreign uta and manufaotorea. In the faoe of anch facts it 
reqairea no little hardihood to aaanme that progresa in civiti- 
sation is powible without dne attention being paid to arts ancl 
mannfaetnrea. And now let us enquire what we have leamt 
vithin the last hundred jean'i^ our boasted progress in 
GiTilization. ' 

It is indeed humiliating to reflect on the backward candid 
tion of our arts and manufactures. India is a rich conntrj 
iit her natural products ; what a vast quantity of raw mate- 
rials is being exported year after jear I Ootton, Jntei Silk 
ftnd TariouB other products are being continually carried out 
that thej may be turned into articles aseful to jam by tha 
<kiU and industry of other people. If we had only known 
to utilize these materials here, what a vast amount of wealth 
vould hare been secured to us. Numbers of our people 
might have been profitably employed, population would have 
increased, wealth would have increaaed, civilization would 
hare progressed. — A 11 these are now lost to us. 

There was a time when India was famoua for her manufao 
tones, Mid suplied nations of the far west with her manufac- 
tured articles. The Bazars of Damascas and Bagdad, the 
shops of Alexandria, the markets of Teniae and Genoa were 
stored with Indian goods ; and Indian silk brocadea, Indian 
pearls, Indian ivory works and Indian mnilins were sought 
for, by the Kalifs, the Emperors, and the Dogee. India has 
now forgotten to manufacture articles for her own children. 
Western nations have with the aid of science aubetitnted 
■team for handiwork, and as we oonld not follow up the 
improremeuta and discoveries, we have no other altemiUiyo 
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th&n to depend on the vestetu nations for almoet everf 
article of utility or luzur;. 

Kever perhaps in the annals of India were greater facilities 
afforded to us to civilize ourselves than at the present day. 
The continual series of wars and devastations, of oppres- 
sions and rebellions, of rise and snbTemon of empires and 
iiingdoms, ivhich disfigure the Mahomedan period of our 
history, left little opportunity to the people to think of 
Bcience, arts, or manufactures. Every tribe was armed to 
the teeth, and was fighting with its neighboora without 
intermptioo, and bia best energies were employed in pro- 
tecting its own against the ever-invading foe. That was a 
period of deadJy struggle for existence. Now under the 
British role peace has been restored to the country, and we 
have leisure to look round us. A fiood of the light <^ 
western civilization, too, is being poured into our country, 
calculated to make us educated and reflective beings. We 
may calmly reflect on the means of the advancing civilization 
of JSurope, and we may make an attempt to adopt eicailar 
means ; we may travel to Europe to leam those arts and 
manufactures, and import them home. This, it must be 
admitted, is a comparatively easy mode for a people to become 
civilized, for we have only to pluck the fruits, as it were, 
which have been grown in Europe after years of peTseverence, 
patience and thought ; and if we are not prepared to undergo 
even this small tronble, we have good reasons to fear that we 
shall never be a nation wortb eiiBting, 

Should we .ask our Government to teach us arts and 
tnauufactures 1 The English, it should be acknowledged 
with gratitude, are educating us in science and literature, 
and are sparing no pains to make ns civilised and bappy ; 
but to educate and enlighten us in this way coti* our rulers 
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nothing ; edncatiug ns in manafacttires and arts, educating 
IIS to utilize the natural products of India wonld probabl; 
interfere with their commercial intereata and provoke the 
jealousy of a commercial people. The Eagliah, though just 
and generoae, have a keen eje on their pecuniarj interests 
and our request to be educated in arts would probably be 
made in vain. But there is a stronger ground whj such a 
request should not be made. On principle we should ask no 
help from oar rulers in this matter, we should much like to 
•ee OOT tradea and manafactures improving by our own efforts 
and not by the aeaistaDce of our rnlers. It is therefore with 
pleasure that we learn that a lucifer match manufactory and 
an iron maDufaclory have been established at Bombay, and 
also several Spinning and Weaving Mills both at Madras and 
Bombay with sncceas; and that it ia also proposed to eatab- 
lish a soap manufactory at Sholapore, We are also gratified 
to hear that very recently tivo of our countrymen proceeded 
to England with an expressed intention of learning English 
mauufactorias. Still such examples are comparatively very 
rare. 

Indian Miiror, llth October 1873. 

AOBIODLinBB. 

We have often beard our yonug men complain, in a some- 
what melancholy tone, of the difficulty of getting a decent 
livelihood at the present day. Times sre altered, they 
say with all the eloquence of disappointed hope, and B.A.e 
and M.A.s can hardly secure an employment of Ka. 40 or 60 
a month. College graduates, they continue, have become 
as numerous as tbe pebbles in the streets, and every profes- 
sion is over-stocked. There is some truth to be sure in tbeir 
statement, but we ought rather to rejoice tban lament 
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that fluch a state of society is being daily devdoped in oor 
conntiy. If tbere are as mauj graduates as there are 
stones in the streets, it only shows the extent to which edu- 
cation has spread among our countrymen. Some professions 
have coDsequeatly been over-stocked, but baa this over-atock- 
ing produced no good result? It is because we have more 
pleaders auA Bub-aBsistant surgeons tbun we require, thitt 
our young men have felt the necessity and inclination to turn 
out barrist«^ and assistant surgeons. IF there had been a 
chance of getting a good situatiou for every intelligent and 
educated yonug man here, we would perhaps never have seeu 
so many of our countrymen aspiring after the ctvil service- 
It is becanse the profession ia over-stocked here that our 
young meu are gradually enlarging the scope of their ambi- 
tion. 

Let ns on the other hand examine if all the professions are 
over-stocked, and if really there is nothing which an educated 
Bengali can follow with the certain hope of making pecu- 
niary g.iia. We are sure that so far as law, medicine, engi- 
neering and Government service are concerned, they are 
pretty full ; but it is hardly logical, therefore, to conclude that 
the difficulty of obtaining a decent means of livelihood has 
increased among ua to an uucomTnon extent The doors 
are yet open if our young men will only take the paia» to 
walk in. 

Of the numerous branches of industry to which our edu- 
cated men are as yet strangers, agriculture ia assuredly one. 
Bengal ia one of the greatest agricultural districts in the 
world, and her rich alluvial soil, if properly cnltivated, will 
produce gold, if we are allowed the eipreaaion ; yet how 
neglected is our agriculture ! It is entrnated to a poor half- 
starved peasantry, ignorant and oppressed. We are not 
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Rware of a single really educated Bengali nho baa taken to 
agriculture aa a meaue of his livelihood, nor do ire know of 
a aiugle corn-field that is cultirated uoder hia auperiuteo- 

Accuetoined to aeaociatv agriculture with the poor, half- 
fed and oppressed eultivators, our ee-called gentry have come 
to look down on it aa beneath their digoity. Iklanywill 
gladly accept a service on a poor pittance of Bb. 40 or 60 
a mouth rather thaa take to agriculture. It is to be hoped 
that ctducation will do away with this, aa it has done.with 
niaJiy others of our prejudices, uud that it will come to be 
considered, as really it is, a very healthy, pleasant and 
honorable calling. The advantages which our country may 
derive if her educated sons will follow this uev path, can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

In the first place we mast have a set of educated fanaere 
who will be able to briog the help of science to agriculture. 
Educated farmers may try experiments, may improve the 
land by proper manure and draiuage, may use improved 
implements of tillage, and introduce otber improvements by 
which they may cheapen labor and make earth more produc- 
live. WonderB have been achieved iu England within the 
last century in agriculture, and by the help of arte and 
seience even that barren island is forced to smile with the 
luiuriance of vegetation. Every nook and comet is taken 
advantage of, and made to yield to the comforts of man. 
What may not then be done if the same science were employed 
in the fertile lands of Bengal, and who can effectively employ 
it but her educated sons ? 

Secondly, the cultivation of our country under an educated 
agency may do much to avert the awful famines that not an- 
freqoeutly visit us, leaving thoaaaada and thousands dead, 
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and many more in absolute poverty and acute diatreaa. Want 
of rain may be compensated by artificial irrigation, and bj 
other improTemests, mhlch educ&tiou aloDe can suggest, we 
may be saved to a great extent from their rarages. 

Thirdly, when a large portion of the educated people will 
have spread themselves in the interior of the country, set- 
tling here and there, and dotting the vast tract of Lower 
Bengal with their neat factories and farm-hoosee, they will 
uatiirally carry with them the civilization of the citiea into 
the heart of the villages ; and ignorant people coming in 
contact with them, their mode of thinking, their habit of 
living, their manner of operations, and their ever improv- 
ing implements of hnsbandry, wilt no doubt imbibe much 
of the civilized ideas, and hankering after improvement 
which they now stand bo much in need of. This in our 
bumble oplDion will be of greater service to the ignorant 
millions than what has hitherto been done to raise their much 
pitiable condition. 

Foarthly, though neither the last nor the least of the 
benefits likely to raise from this system, is the redoction to 
its minimum of the oppressioua practised upon our ignorant 
peasantry. Young Bengal cultivating large tracts of country 
will be too powerful either for the Zemindar or the police. 
In them will be found an effective protection to the people 
with whose interests theirs will be interwoven. 

We have attempted to show some of the advantages our 
country may reap if our educated men will take to agricul- 
ture. Bat man is selfish and a Bengali is no exception to 
the rule. Mere love of patriotism will not induce him to 
undertake this vast enterprise, if it is not ehown that every 
individual embarking ou it has a fair chance of gain before 
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Those who are acqaaiuted with the inner life of our peasaa- 
trj will be able to eay bow much a peasant generally gains 
everj rear, and how he would soon mend his conditioo, were 
he not. aometimeB obliged to paj a ruinous interest for the 
monej he borrows, and sometimea to bribe as heavily the 
men he dreada to keep himaelf safe from barm. These and 
items like these swallow tip all bis gain and leave bim as 
much a beggar after as before the harvest. From such ex- 
penses an educated farmer, conducting bis own farm with 
his own mouey, ie necesearily free, and none will be able to 
wring a piece from bim in an illegal way and under his 
direct supervision, and by the help of scieoce, his gaio, it 
can easily be conceived, will be immense. At any rate it 
will be far more paying, and far more pleasant than the ordi- 
nary service for which we appear so much anxious. 

The coadition of the present cultivators also will be much 
improved. They will find advantageous employment under 
Iheir educated neighbours, and safe under their protection, 
as we have said before, they may escape the oppressious of 
the police and the zemiadara for whom they never are an 
equal mat«b. 

Indian Mirror, 6(A Atarek 1874. 
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